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Fohn Sanderson, Levant 
Merchant 


Jo SANDERSON came, it would seem, of a 


Yorkshire family, and was probably akin to the 
Bishop Sanderson of Izaak Walton’s Lives, though 
the relationship has not been definitely traced. He was 
born, he tells us (Lansdowne MS. 241), at the hour of 
eleven in the forenoon, on Passion Sunday, March 31, 
1560; and he adds that at the eventful moment the 
congregation at Paul’s Cross was singing a Psalm. Their 
voices were doubtless audible in the sickroom, for the 
family lived in St. Paul’s Churchyard, “the inner corner, 
now [1610 ?] a bookseller’s, with a yard and a tenement. 
In time past it was a chapel.” The elder Sanderson was 
a haberdasher by trade, his chief business being in hats 
and caps, which were made on the premises. He was a 
sickly man, afflicted with a large tumour under his right 
ear, which troubled him so much that “all who in any 
way belonged to him had much sorrow in their hearts to 
see his pain.” His trade was at one time a good one, for 
his son proudly tells us that he had “ever three or four 
apprentices, two maid-servants at least, and never fewer 
than seven or eight at work”; but his family increased 
rapidly, while his ill-health prevented him from looking 
closely into affairs, and in the end he died ‘“‘in mean 
estate, though not poor,” for “the Lord in His great 
mercy did never let him or his want.” 
From a baby John was weakly—‘“ my infancy,” he 
says, ““by my mother’s report was very tedious and 
cec—2106—June ’06 2F 
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sickly ’’—and his boyhood seems to have been far from 
happy. ‘‘ The misery I had at grammar school was very 
great, by reason of my unaptness. Before sixteen years 
I gave over all Latin, having been meanly instructed of 
mad free school masters, Cooke and Houlden. The 
said Cooke with lashes set more than seven scars on m 

hide, which yet remain.”’ ‘This passage shows that the 
school he attended was the neighbouring one of St. Paul’s, 
where John Cook was at this time the High Master, 
while Christopher Holden was the Surmaster. Apparently 
he was next instructed by two private teachers in “ cipher- 
ing and writing, where in half a year I profited as much 
as was needful of Mr. Scotton and Mr. Gray.” Then 
he spent six months at home, helping his father, who Was 
now “so weak that he could not oversee his servants or 
keep account of the velvet, taffaty, silk, sarcenet, &c., 
that went to hats’ and caps’ linings.” This, however, 
offered but a poor career for the lad ; and so at seventeen 
John was placed with Mr. Martin Calthorp, ‘ Flanders 
merchant,” and twelve months later was bound to him 
for nine years. According to Sanderson, Calthorp was 
anything but a considerate master, and showed no scruple 
in getting all he could out of his apprentice. ‘I served 
him solely seven years, the two first in mean apprentice 
manner, and also wore a blue coat many times when I 
waited on him in the country. Then after I was steward 
in his Shrievalty ; after which he yet urged me once 
more to attend him into Norfolk in his livery coat.” 
This indignity the budding merchant much resented ; 
and though he yielded to his master’s wish, he ‘with 
grieving got a quartan ague which held me most intoler- 
ably the space of six months.” About this time occurred 
the death of his father. A skilful surgeon, a Mr. 
Knightley, had healed his tumour; “yet was he so 
weakened that soon after he died, being that year church- 
warden ; and lieth buried in St. Faith’s under Paul’s, not 
far from Mr. Lambe, but within the partition going up 
unto the preacher’s place (I mean near the going up to 
hear the Cross sermons).” The widow had still the 
lease of the house on her hands; but she let part of it 
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for over £20 a year, and dwelt in the remainder with her 
two daughters and her servants. In this way she seems 
to have managed to make a livelihood. 

To resume the story of John’s apprenticeship. After 
recovering from his illness he was made his master's 
cashier, ‘‘and he urged me to be marketman for a time.” 
Then, when his term had yet two years to run, Calthorp 
transferred him to the service of the Turkey Company— 
in other words, hired him out to that body. This was 
quite a usual practice, the master drawing any salary that 
might be agreed upon for his apprentice’s services ; but 
Sanderson urges with some reason that he ought to have 
been first consulted. Moreover, according to his own 
account, he was bound for four years, which was double 
the time for which Calthorp had any claim upon him. 
However this may be, Sanderson, in October 1584, 
embarked at Gravesend in the Merchant Royal bound for 
Constantinople, where he was to be ‘‘at the disposal of 
Mr. Harborne, then ambassador.” On his arrival he 
was made steward of Harborne’s house, and spent six 
months in that capacity ;, after which he was despatched 
to Alexandria and Cairo, to do some trading and gain 
experience. On his way he touched at Scio and Rhodes, 
and at the latter place nearly lost his life by falling into 
the harbour while going ashore. At Alexandria he re- 
mained for eighteen months, and “ had no want of health, 
though the country is tedious in respect of heat, dust and 
flies.” He visited all the sights of the place, and was 
shown the spot where St. Mark preached and the ruins of 
the castle in which Cleopatra committed suicide. During 
an excursion to Cairo he examined the Pyramids and 
stretched himself in the empty sarcophagus of the 
Pharaoh who pursued the Children of Israel. He also 
saw the spot where Joseph and Mary dwelt during 
their sojourn in Egypt, with “a place like a cupboard, 
where they say our Saviour was laid, and alike a great 
cross-bodied wild fig-tree in the garden, with the water 
wherein our Lady washed our Saviour’s clouts.” Amon 
other things he noted the yearly inundation of the Nile, 
the artificial incubation of chickens, and “ the doves that 
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carry letters from Alexandria to Cairo ’—an anticipation 
of the modern pigeon-post. He also witnessed the 
setting out of the annual pilgrim caravan for Mecca, and 
describes its elaborate appointments. Nor was business 
altogether forgotten. A brisk export trade was being 
carried on in ‘“ momia,” i.e, mummy-fragments, which 
were in some repute for use in medicine, owing no doubt 
to the aromatic substances employed in the process of 
embalming, Sanderson and his companions procured as 
much as six hundred pounds of this for the Turkey 
Company, besides ‘‘ divers hands, heads, arms and feet for 
a show.” The exportation of an entire mummy was 
strictly forbidden, but by judicious bribery this difficulty 
was got over, and a specimen was sent to London, where 
it was exhibited in the house of Sir Edward Osborne in 
Philpot Lane. 

A second trip to Cairo, this time by way of the Delta, 
brought Sanderson into imminent danger, for his vessel 
was wrecked off Rosetta and he only got ashore with great 
difficulty. There he found the pestilence raging with 
great virulence. “I met, going to burying, and on the 
biers at their doors, and in their yards dead corpses 
awashing, every morning in every street at least seven or 
eight.” However, he took no harm, and after a second 
sight of Cairo and its wonders he, in the spring of 1587, 
sailed to Tripoli in Syria. There “after a while I fell 
grievously sick. One evening riding with a Janizary to 
the waterside, sitting upon my ass, in the midst of a plain 
field I felt a palpable blow on the left shoulder, which 
stayed me on myass. The Janizary riding before me 
looked back, but neither I nor he saw anything.” (“A 
good angel, I make no doubt,” he notes in the margin.) 
“ When I came back, in my flannels some hour after, 
standing at a table sowing a little gold in my doublet 
(for the next day I should have gone for Aleppo, my 
horse hire paid for and apparel sent), I sank down upon 
a lute that stood at the corner of my board and broke it 
all in pieces. At last, a little recovering, I crept to the 
door and called for aquavite, which was brought and I 
threw myself thwart the bed; then fell into a Jew 
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doctor’s hands, a physician, who purged and drew so 
much blood from me that I was not wholly recovered of 
that sickness in many months after.” So ill was he that 
at one time “ the coffin was made and set out for me ; but 
God prevented that business. His name be ever praised.” 
A few days before Christmas he managed to crawl on 
board the Hercules, bound for London. They had much 
foul weather in the Western Medi:erranean, whereupon 
“we fasted and prayed and vowed to redeem a captive 
when God should send us to Argier’”’—an undertaking 
which cost Sanderson for his share twenty shillings on 
arrival at that port. In going through the Straits they 
were fired at from Ceuta, but no harm was done; and 
without further incident the vessel reached the Thames at 
the end of March 1588, with a lading that produced over 
£70,000. 

Calthorp, Sanderson’s master, was interested in the 
cargo to the extent of £5000. ‘ He embraced me and 
bade me welcome. But after a few days, when | was im- 
portunate to have him see me satisfied of the Turkey 
Company, one morning he answered me thwartingly, 
saying: ‘Shall I be thy beadle to warn the Company ?’ 
But I more furiously swore by God, and told him that he 
would break all men’s hearts that had to do with him. I 
grieved and wept to be regarded with such unkindness, 
departed in a fury, and to my chamber.” A reconciliation 
was effected through the good offices of Calthorp’s wife ; 
but soon after there was a fresh disagreement, owing to 
Calthorp refusing to bear Sanderson’s expenses to Middel- 
burg, in Holland, whither it was necessary for him to 
resort in order to take up his freedom. The latter was 
therefore compelled to go at his own cost, though after 
his master’s death he managed to reimburse himself from 
some money that came into his hands on Calthorp’s 
account. On the voyage over to Flushing he had as 
fellow passengers “ Lady Drury and her two daughters, 
whom she called her nightingales, with six great horses to 
be conveyed to Sir William, her husband, being then 
Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom.” Arrived at Middelburg, 
a court was called, Sanderson and another candidate 
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admitted, and the two were back in London within a week 
of their departure. 

On May 3, 1589, Calthorp died. He had risen by 
steps to the highest civic dignity, having been elected 
an Alderman in 1579, Sheriff in the same year, and Lord 
Mayor in 1588. Just recently, too, he had received the 
honour of knighthood. As befitted a Mayor dying 
in his year of office, his obsequies were celebrated with 
considerable solemnity, and Sanderson, to his great con- 
tent, played a prominent part in the pageant. “At his 
funeral,” he says, “I carried his standard, so appointed 
by the heralds the night before. His son Martin, I and 
Mr. Judson, the parson, buried him in the choir at St. 
Peter’s the Poor,” in Broad Street. Calthorp’s monument 
there is noted by Stow, but is no longer to be seen. The 
old church was pulled down in 1788-91, and part of the 
site thrown into the roadway, the new building being 
erected on the former churchyard and a small court 
adjacent. In true eighteenth-century fashion no care was 
taken of the monuments, and most of them were destroyed. 
At the present time’ the same doom has fallen upon the 
church itself, which is shortly to disappear in its turn. 

At this point there comes into Sanderson’s life a slight 
gleam of romance. After her husband’s death, Lady 
Calthorp retired to her estate in Norfolk, and, anxious 
perhaps for assistance in the settlement of her affairs, 
entreated Sanderson to accompany her. This he consented 
to do; but after a time they disagreed and he returned to 
London. ‘She was jealous,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that I loved her 
sister’s daughter, who waited on her. And so I did, but 
showed it not ; yet had I had a sufficient estate to main- 
tain a wife the love of Mistress Margaret Calthorp to me 
should have had due regard and reward.’ Again, later 
on he notes : ‘‘I loved very well his [Bartram Calthorp’s] 
third daughter, Margaret by name, if money had then 
been to make up the game.”” Although he never renewed 
his suit, he long cherished a sentimental fondness for the 
lady. 

eieaiets next voyage was one of great interest. 
His sojourn in the Levant had made him familiar with 
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the trade in Indian commodities, and he knew well its 
profitable nature. He now joined several others in fitting 
out a vessel at Dartmouth, named the Samaritan, with the 
intention of making a voyage to the East Indies by way 
of the Cape. John Davies, the celebrated Arctic navigator, 
was captain and pilot, and Edward Reeve the master. 
However, the venture proved unfortunate for all con- 
cerned. They started in September 1590, but had only 
got as far as Madeira when a great storm and a brisk 
fight with a Spanish vessel rendered their ship so unsea- 
worthy that they found it necessary toreturn. The details 
of the voyage will be found in an article contributed 
to the Geographical fournal for August 1893, pp. 146, 
etc. The end of it was that in February 1591, 
Sanderson found himself back at Dartmouth with all his 
money gone. Borrowing a little from friends he went 
by boat to Exeter in very wintry weather, there “ hired 
a horse for twenty shillings, and came with the carrier 
to London.” Ever afterwards this unlucky speculation 
was a bitter memory ; for, in addition to his monetary 
loss, his conscience was troubled with the fact that during 
the fight with the Spaniard he “‘ gave fire to a demicul- 
verin,” and thereby had possibly incurred the guilt of one 
or more murders. ‘God of His mercy forgive me that 
voyage’s whole proceeding,” he writes solemnly in 
concluding his account of the expedition. 

His resources being now exhausted, Sanderson resolved 
to return to the Levant; and in the autumn of 1591 
embarked in the Toby for Constantinople. After a voyage 
of three months Patras was reached, and there, as he 
mournfully confesses, he got so drunk that he nearly lost 
his life. From that place, in company with two other 
merchants, he started overland for his destination, journey- 
ing ‘about the Arcadian hills and banks of Helicon, 
Lepanto Gulf, and that famous Corinth. .. . So to 
Negropont, where we embarked for Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople.” On his arrival in that city he was invited 
by Edward Barton, who had succeeded to the post of 
ambassador, to take up his quarters with him. ‘This he 
consented to do, after objecting for a time on the score 
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of the dissoluteness of the ambassador’s household. His 
ungovernable temper seems to have made him anything 
but a pleasant companion, and he was soon involved in a 
quarrel with William Aldrich, one of his fellow voyagers 
in the Toby. ‘I gave Aldrich three or four cuffs in the 
ambassador’s presence and chamber, Aldrich flying thither 
for sanctuary after he had stealingly struck me in my own 
chamber ; but his great lordship laid his fists on my face 
for so doing, and confined me to my chamber.” Barton 
soon regretted his action, and sent Sanderson a suit of 
crimson satin to make his peace; but the latter declined 
to be mollified and sent the suit back again. The good- 
natured ambassador, however, was determined to be friends, 
and a little later presented to him ‘“‘a red velvet gown, 
which the Grand Signor had vested him with” ; and this 
time Sanderson consented to be reconciled, ‘‘ although in 
my very soul I was at that time grieved.” It was not 
long before he broke out again; and on this occasion it 
was Barton’s steward who excited his wrath. In his fury 
Sanderson struck him a blow with a pistol that might 
have proved fatal had not the barrel fallen off. Naturally, 
Barton was deeply angered by this second outbreak, but 
in the end the matters were adjusted by the offender 
paying the surgeon’s bill—and (let us hope) some 
compensation to the injured man. 

Sanderson remained for five and a half years at Con- 
stantinople ; and during the second half of 1596 he had 
the satisfaction of acting as Barton’s substitute while the 
latter accompanied the Sultan to the wars in Hungary. 
The monarch had succeeded to the throne only a few 
months before, and had signalised his accession in the 
usual fashion by strangling his nineteen brothers, San- 
derson saw their bodies carried out for burial when the 
butchery was over. He also witnessed several outbreaks 
among the soldiery in the capital, due mostly to want of 
_ pay. One of these was terminated in rather an amusing 
fashion, for on the mutineers invading the palace precincts 
“the household servants of the meaner sorts ” turned out 
“with spits, tongs, and other kitchen tools,” and fairly 
drove them off the premises. Among the many strange 
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things he saw at this time our traveller mentions a giraffe, 
“as tame as a domestical deer, and of a reddish deer 
colour, white breasted and cloven footed. He was of a 
very great height, his forelegs longer than the hinder, a 
very long neck, and headed like a camel, except two 
stumps of horn on his forehead. This fairest animal was 
sent out of Ethiopia to this Great Turk’s father for a 
present. Two Turks, the keepers of him, would make 
him kneel, but not to any Christian for any money.” The 
Sultan’s menagerie also included an elephant, some tame 
lions, tiger cats, and several kinds of deer. 

During this period Sanderson had several other quarrels 
with his fellow merchants. It is characteristic that 
scarcely a single associate is mentioned in his book without 
some term of opprobrium being affixed to his name; and 
doubtl <s his dislike was returned with interest. Possibly 
it was this general unpopularity that led him to quit Con- 
stantinople in September 1597, and proceed overland to 
Aleppo. There he fell ill. The doctor ascribed his 
indisposition to the climate or the bad water of the place ; 
but Sanderson himself confesses that it was more probably 
the effect of over indulgence in drink at the time of his 
departure from Constantinople, though it may have been 
(he says) the result of the beating upon his body of 400 
gold ducats which he had quilted into his purple velvet 
doublet to provide for his expenses on the road. How- 
ever, in three months he was well again; and after 
visiting Antioch he sailed for Cyprus. There he tarried 
for seven weeks while his ship laded salt at Larnaka, and 
then went in her to Venice and so overland by way of 
Germany to England, arriving in June 1598. “ Thus 
playing the gentleman, agent, and merchant, all my pains 
yielded me by God’s permission thirty hundredweight of 
nutmegs, all my expenses and charges defrayed ; also £50 
by exchange I received of Maurice Abbot I had delivered 
of mine for his use at Aleppo. Here was my estate, and 
500 crowns I left in Turkey until my return in the hands 
of Mr. N. Salter.” 

Sanderson did not remain long in England, for in 
February 1599 we find him embarking once more for 
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the Levant. One of his fellow passengers on this occa- 
sion was John Midnall, contemptuously styled by him 
“the cuckold,” who was about to make his remarkable 
journey overland to India to the Court of the great 
Emperor Akbar. As usual, our traveller rendered himself 
obnoxious to his companions during the voyage; and 
upon arriving at Constantinople he still further excited 
their anger by claiming, in his capacity of local treasurer 
for the Levant Company, to levy consulage upon all their 
belongings. A scrimmage resulted, during which some of 
them took occasion to pay off old scores, and Sanderson 
came out of the dispute with a sorely damaged face. 
During the two years he now spent in the Turkish 
capital he had much trouble with an apprentice he had 
brought out, one John Hanger, “son of old Deputy 
Hanger.” This lively youth, it appears, played tennis 
continually when his master’s back was turned, stealing 
Sanderson’s hose to make his balls ; spoilt whole sheets 
of paper, “and printed a naghe (which is his hand, being 
rubbed upon the dirty pavement with all his fingers 
spread)” upon his master’s white calico canopy. ‘‘ The 
very cutting of his coxcomb and shaving of his sharp chin 
hath cost me to the barber more than I spent my master 
in seven years.” He was rebellious, swore when corrected 
(with a stick), and carried a stiletto for ten days with the 
intention of using it on his being struck again. “In 
short,” writes the harassed Sanderson, ‘‘a greater cross of 
so lewd an apprentice never happened to any man.” In 
revenge, upon his return he endeavoured to prevent the 
grant of Hanger’s freedom; but the culprit’s father 
managed to bring about a reference to arbitration, which 
ended in Sanderson being solaced with a pipe of Malaga 
wine. 

An interesting entry informs us that whilst at Constan- 
tinople Sanderson bought from “an ancient and very 
learned Jew priest” an old MS. of the Pentateuch in four 
languages. A little later, too, he procured from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem for five sequins an old and torn 
Greek MS. of the New Testament. Both of these he gave 
an his return to his brother, Dr. Thomas Sanderson, who 
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was one of the divines appointed to assist in the revision 
of the English translation of the Bible. This brother, by 
the way, merits a brief notice, as being the only one of our 
traveller’s immediate relatives who achieved any distinc- 
tion. He was born a year later than John, and educated 
like him at St. Paul’s School, whence he passed, at the age 
of sixteen, to Magdalen College, Oxford. After remaining 
there as a demy until 1585 and taking his B.A. degree, he 
moved to Balliol, and was made a D.D. in 1605. In 
August of the following year he was installed as Arch- 
deacon of Rochester ; and then, except for his connection 
with the Bible commission, we lose all trace of him. 

From Constantinople, Sanderson in 1601 took ship for 
Sidon, and thence journeyed to Damascus. Joining there 
a caravan of Jews who were proceeding south, he next 
made an interesting excursion through Galilee and Samaria 
to Jerusalem, visiting on the way the reputed scenes of 
many of the events of Holy Writ. At Jerusalem he at 
once got into trouble with the Turkish authorities for 
entering the city with his sword girt about him, which in 
a Christian was a dire offence. For this breach of the 
regulations he was committed to prison, and was only 
released through the good offices of his Jewish friends, 
who agreed on his behalf to pay a fine of twelve sequins 
and to forfeit the sword. His next difficulty was with 
the Roman Catholics, whom he had offended by refusing 
their proffered aid and by associating rather ostentatiously 
with the Greek Patriarch. On his attempting to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre the Catholics raised a hubbub, 
alleging that he was not a Christian but a Jew. The 
squabble was referred to the Turkish Kadi, who scolded 
both sides and dismissed the case. As a matter of fact, 
he tells us, he saw all he wanted to see without actually 
descending into the tomb. After a brief stay Sanderson 
left Jerusalem in July 1601 and journeyed back again to 
Damascus, and thence to Tripoli in Syria, where he waited 
some months for an opportunity to take his passage to 
England. According to his own account his life was in 
danger at this period from an old friar who, stirred 
up by letters from Jerusalem, twice shot at him when 
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passing his house. Evidently the reverend gentleman 
was a poor hand at a musket, for he missed him each 
time. Embarking in the Edwara Bonaventura in the 
middle of February 1602, our pilgrim reached Scanderoon 
three days later; and thence in May sailed by way of 
Rhodes and Zante to Venice. From that city the home- 
ward journey was continued by land, and he arrived 
safely in London on October 25, 1602. 

This was the end of Sanderson’s peregrinations. Appa- 
rently he had by this time accumulated sufficient means 
to live quietly at home, and though only forty-two he 
decided to retire from business. He still, however, kept 
up a correspondence with his acquaintances in the Levant, 
and some of the letters which thus passed contain 
interesting references to the early ventures of the East 
India Company and other current events. A law suit 
brought against him by the administrator of Barton’s 
estate worried him a great deal, but no particulars are 
stated, nor is the result known. Soon after his return 
he wrote an account of his travels, which, after being 
circulated for some time in manuscript, was printed by 
the Rev. Samuel Purchas in the second volume of his 
Pilgrimes. \n the same work will be found—* communi- 
cated to mee by Master John Sanderson ”—five letters 
written by Eldred and Newbery during the latter's 
memorable journey to India overland in 1583. These 
Sanderson discovered among Harborne’s papers at Con- 
stantinople and copied into his book. To Purchas he 
also gave as curiosities three letters of introduction, two 
in Greek and one in Hebrew, which he had used in his 
travels. Another literary friend of this period was John 
Speed, and when in 1610 the latter published his Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britain, among the commendatory 
verses prefixed was a poem by Sanderson, in which a 
complacent reference is made to his own extensive 
travels : 


In Agypt, Syria, and the Land 
Of Promise (nam’d by Holiest High). 


We gather that Sanderson continued to live in or near 
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London. Practically his collection ends in 1610, though 
there is a pathetic addition in 1615 stating that-he had 
now lost all his relatives, ‘‘ whose comforts I want in this 
world” ; and later still, a brief postcript of 1622 shows 
that he attained at least his sixty~second year. 

Probably he died in 1624; for an entry in Stow’s 
“ Survey ” (ed. Strype, 1720, book iii. p. 147) informs us 
that in that year “ John Sanderson, Draper,” gave to the 
parish of St. Faith’s ‘“‘ 150 pounds for twelve poor men to 
receive three pence a week, every Sunday weekly, for 
ever. 


The Laying Waste of Pleasant 
Places 


MOST important character in the fairy-tales that 

A passed for history in the childhood of the world 
was the dragon—a scaly beast with poisonous 

breath and flaming eyes, whose favourite food was a 
king’s daughter. Though the circumstances of his final 
slaying varied from the bold attack of England’s patron 
saint to the subterfuges of more wily knights, yet the 
same record is invariably found written against his name 
—“ he laid waste the country round, so that nothing grew 
therein”’—a terrible indictment. “Our pleasant things 
are laid waste,’’ said Isaiah of old, with that touch of the 
picturesque that helps to make of the Hebrew prophets 
such very human reading. He himself knew something 
of the ways and habits of these winged beasts, who only 
live for us now on minted coin or in heraldic device, but 
it was not of these he was thinking when he made this 
particular plaint. For the waste-layers in his day were 
men, and the pleasant things the great cities with their 
outer ring of gardens ; those wonderful Eastern gardens 
of sweet smells that haunt our imaginations with their 
brightness of colour and gorgeous opulence of vegetation, 
gardens he must have known well and loved much. 
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We, too, have our waste-layers, whom we distinguish 
by a variety of names—Boards of Works, Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Urban and County Councils, Corporations, 
Building Societies, Boards of Management for great estates, 
For, after all, the name is of but little moment; the 
chief thing is they do their work, and do it, for the most 
part, very effectively, with all the ardour of progressive 
reformers who think the new order of such infinite 
superiority to the old that there is no need either for 
protest or apology. Looked at dispassionately and 
summed up briefly, the characteristic of this age of ours 
is destruction. To pull down, cut down, root up is the 
ultimate end of the waste-layer’s ambition, and, ably 
aided by builders and contractors, the work goes on 
silently but surely. A number of foolish theories have 
caught hold of the minds of the people, and helped to 
bring about a state of things not only undesirable, but 
(using the word in its highest sense) immoral, and for 
one at least of these a phrase must be accounted respon- 
sible. The English are not, we know, an imaginative 
race, nor do their ideals ever take spiritual and intangible 
shape ; yet a phrase—often but half understood—can 
stir them to action, and so whoever first spoke of the 
“ lungs of a great city ” did thereby unwittingly do unto 
great cities grievous harm. 

By the lungs of a city are meant briefly its parks 
and pleasure-grounds that serve as a reminder for 
town-tired eyes how beautiful nature must be in the 
far-away country where she is free and unfettered, instead 
of being clipped and trimmed into a highly civilised dress 
for all the world like some painted city madam. Yet to 
depreciate the value of any one of these carefully tended 
open spaces would be not only ungrateful but absurd ; 
unhappily the tendency among us is not to underrate but 
rather to overrate the value of our public playgrounds. 
That fatal phrase, the lungs of a city, has been the waste- 
layer’s excuse for the wholesale devastation that has 
turned our big towns into deserts of brick and stone 
—howling wildernesses where no one wishes to live, but 
from which we make our escape as quickly as the train or 
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tramway will let us. These parks where tramps may 
sleep and children play have been declared by experts to 
be the salvation of cities—the country placed as though 
by magic in the midst of crowded streets, courts and 
alleys, and it is assumed that these big breathing-places 
are all-sufficient for the needs of some odd millions of 
people. So slowly, silently, the pleasant places are being 
laid waste; in other words the little gardens are dis- 
appearing to make way for great blocks of tall ugly flats. 

The ideal city, built with equal regard for health and 
beauty, is the city of low-roofed houses, each with a garden 
at its back; a garden no matter how small, so long as 
it holds a plot of green grass and a shady tree. Flowers, 
too, if you will, though flowers can be had in other ways, 
as in window boxes or pots, and they will grow, sotne of 
them, very nearly as well in a room as out of doors. But 
a tree and a grass plot are a part of man’s birthright and 
his especial share of mother earth’s broad bosom, and he 
should find them in the little garden that is all his own. 
In the front of a house—with a gravel walk and bed of 
geraniums guarded by an iron gate; so familiar a sight in 
newly-built suburbs—a garden makes but little for either 
health or happiness, for there is here no suggestion of 
either solitude or seclusion and no possible pretence of 
being in the country; but at the back of a house a 
garden has all the charm of the unexpected. Outside the 
house may look very much like its near neighbours in 
the dull or busy street ; once inside, the garden makes its 
presence known. Out of its windows the eye can rest 
contentedly on something green and fresh; creepers 
hang about the high walls, and the coming of spring is 
felt as surely here as in happy valleys or on the sides of 
wooded hills. The little garden has meant much in 
many a life; children have played in it, lovers have 
walked in it, old folk have dreamed in it: the actual 
size is Of but little consequence, for we do not need the 
Japanese (accomplished artists though they be in the art 
of seeing much in little) to teach us that we may find the 
whole round world in a little garden as easily as in a 
big one. 
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But the little garden in the city will soon be merely a 
memory. It is not only in London that the builders are 
busy superintending the pulling down of picturesque old 
houses and the felling of trees; for in any town of any size 
the fever of destruction has seized upon the local 
authorities, and the land is being eaten up by bricks and 
mortar. Side by side with the cry for the building of 
garden cities comes the devastation of everything that 
Once went to make our English towns beautiful, and in 
spite of the excellent work done by certain societies, the 
ruthless havoc continues. The most notable recent 
example in London itself is to be seen in St. John’s 
Wood, once a garden city of exceptional beauty and even 
now not without charm. The railway and the Howard 
de Walden estate have laid waste these pleasant places, 
and there was more than a touch of irony in the fact that 
at the very moment when speeches were being made at 
the unveiling of the memorial to the late Onslow Ford in 
Grove End Road in praise of the beauty of the artists’ 

uarter, not a stone’s throw away were being destroyed 
beautiful old gardens (in whose tall trees thrushes and 
blackbirds sang, and under whose walls lilies and roses 
grew in luxuriant loveliness) in order to build a block of 
artisans’ dwellings in a cul de sac. 

It may be reasonably objected that artisans must be 
housed, and if there is no room for them in a city that is 
for ever enlarging its borders, then, at whatever cost and 
sacrifice, room must be made. To this objection it is not 

robable that any one will make demur, but there is a 
considerable difference of opinion as to where and how 
the sacrifice should be made. In all our large towns we 
have a network of poor, mean, congested streets for which 
no one can pretend either sentiment or affection ; streets 
that degrade rather than beautify, streets it would be a 
positive kindness to demolish. It is in these congested 
areas that the new buildings might with advantage arise, 
in all their ugliness of asphalt court and common stairway 
built on the familiar lines to which the architects of even 
more highly rented dwellings have by this time so well 
accustomed us. The people who will live in them are 
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not likely to be disquieted by the loss of their old homes, 
for they will merely be exchanging one kind of architec- 
tural ugliness for another and possibly a cleaner, and still 
be living in their old environment—a circumstance that 
weighs more heavily with the poor than the rich; and the 
landlord too should be well content (more especially the 
landlord who poses on a platform as a philanthropist), for 
he wiil fill his pockets very comfortably by the transaction. 
Each room will have its price in these new rabbit-warrens 
as it did in the tumble-down houses on whose ruins they 
are built, so that the value of the ground will be enor- 
mously increased by each additional storey raised ; but 
while the workman will have his home and the landlord 
his rents, the pleasant places—-the spots of greenery that 
mark the old city as distinct from the new—will remain 
undisturbed. 

It must be matter of wonder for many thoughtful 
people, where the real advantages are to be found under 
these new conditions of city life? Will these closely 
packed dwellings be found to be either so sanitary or so 
desirable as their advocates have claimed them to be, and 
will they eventually help us to solve the problem of what 
we are to do with our overflowing population? On the 
question of sanitation, a layman must perforce be silent, 
but I was lately shown over a monster block of newly 
finished artisans’ flats by the clerk of the works under 
whose able direction they had grown into being. As we 
stood leaning over the railings looking down into the dark 
well of the common stairway—deserted now, but so soon 
to be filled with teeming life—he said suddenly, “I 
wonder when people will get tired of these huge rabbit- 
warrens, and realise what a mistake they are making. I 
should be sorry to bring up any child in a place like this ! 
Just fancy what it will be when it is packed full, and 
men stand here after a long day’s work looking down as 
we are looking down, and the smell of all the refuse 
comes up to them like incense on a hot summer night ! 
Only think of it! It is all very well to say if the people 
were clean there would be no smells ; they are not clean, 
and you cannot make them clean. And the rooms are 
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small at the best, and the children will play here on rainy 
days with the women hanging round, and the sun never 
shines into one half of the rooms. It cannot be helped. 
If you have to put so many human beings in a certain 
limit of space at a certain limit of price, it is no use to 
trouble about south aspects. It is done for philanthropy, 
they tell me, but, all the same, the landlord means to 
make it pay. But I tell you now what will come one 
day creeping up these staits—typhoid ! ”’ 

“Do you believe people ever will realise that all this 
is a mistake ?”’ J asked at last. 

‘“‘ They must one of these days—they cahnot help them- 
selves. The cry for garden cities is in itself a healthy 
sign, but what puzzles me is that any one should have 
ever wished to destroy such a garden city as this once 
was to build such a place as this. I admit the over- 
crowding under the old system was terrible, but we are 
applying the wrong sort of remedy.” 

That it is the wrong remedy there can be as little doubt 
as that we shall, for some years to come in all probability, 
continue to apply it. Land grows more valuable every 
day, and, human nature being what it is, the temptation 
to pile storey upon Storey and make a big profit out of 
each is too strong to be resisted, even should my clerk of 
the works’ prophecy come true, and typhoid climb with 
silent steps up the common stairway. The great con- 
tractors and smaller builders hold a vital interest ih the 
question as well as the owners of the land ; they look 
upon all open spaces as so much wanton waste, and crawl 
over the earth like a plague of locusts making it desolate 
with the slime of their mortar and the dust of their 
bricks. 

It is possible, though by no means easy, to forgive the 
demolition of beautiful old buildings if it can be proved 
they are to make way for something that shall be of 
greater use to a greater number of people. They have 
had their day and served their purpose, and though it 1s 
hard to part with them, it is on the whole a less heart- 
breaking business than to see them subjected to the 
humiliation and indignity of (so-called) restoration. But 
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it is not possible to forgive the dragon who swallows up 
fields and trees, laying the land waste so that nothing grows 
thereon. First of all we had to lament, with Isaiah, the 
destruction of our cities and the ring of gardens that hedged 
them round and made them beautiful. How many London 
suburbs have, of late years, been ruined by the big flats, 
the row of shops, the small villas, and the tramway lines ? 
The little houses with their gardens, that used to make 
the approach to the city in spring-time a very vision of 
delight, have nearly all disappeared : Fulham, Dulwich, 
Brixton, Clapham, Putney, even hilly Hampstead, are but 
ghosts of their former selves, and still the bricks and 
mortar have their way, and these pleasant places will soon 
be all but forgotten. 

It is not London alone that has suffered. The Surrey 
hills, where once sweet solitude could be found, are being 
rapidly converted into a city annexe, and the heather 
and gorse parcelled out into building lots for monster 
boarding-houses and hotels; and as London creeps out 
in one direction so do other big towns follow her 
example. Portsmouth—the home of gallant ships— 
formerly stood in the midst of greenery ; but now the 
lines of mean streets are growing and spreading until a few 
fields and old houses at Milton (once a typical Hamp- 
shire village of thatched cottages and blossoming 
orchards) is all that is now left to remind us the island 
was once fertile and lovely. Through the whole land it 
is the same story—improvements that spell ruin to beauty 
but delight the souls of councils and corporations. 

But there is more to be regretted than the loss of 
mere beauty. “The greatest curse of poverty,” said a 
thoughtful and philosophic writer, “is the lack of soli- 
tude,” and this eating of the land (with its necessdty 
killing of solitude) is having its due effect upon our 
character as a nation. Certain virtues are the result of 
a close contact with mother earth—a sweet wholesome- 
ness of mind, and a clean outlook that no amount of 
“exceptions” will ever explain away—and as we put 
these far from us, so do we lose something for which no 
amount of education or any other material advantage can 
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ever compensate us. In a dim, unsatisfactory, half- 
hearted way we understand this, and so raise the cry of 
“‘ back to the land,” while all the while we are cutting the 
ground from under our feet by destroying the land to the 
best of our ability. 

Those who have lived among the very poor either in 
great or small towns are all agreed as to the refining in- 
fluence of the little garden, or even the window-box with 
its pots of flowers. A servant who once waited upon me 
in a dreary London lodging, struck me with her air of 
refinement and simplicity, and one day I asked her if she 
were a country girl? ‘‘ No,” she said, “but I have a 
nice home and such a beautiful garden.” The home, I 
found, was near Commercial Road, Whitechapel, and the 
garden a grassed yard with a lilac-tree growing in it and 
a vine climbing over the back of the house, and here 
“Father sat and smoked on Sundays ;” but some of the 
sweetness of the lilac had grown into her heart and 
set her apart from the girls whose only playground had 
been the streets or a dirty area. Nor is this by any 
means a fanciful picture. Employers of labour who 
(from motives of economy or any other reason) have 
moved their works from town to country can tell their 
story too, and speak of the change that comes over men 
taken away from squalid surroundings and brought 
into closer touch with nature. Restive at first, and im- 
patient to get back to their old haunts, the spirit of the 
country gradually takes hold of them, until insensibly 
they change, and develop quite unguessed-at capabilities 
for quiet healthful enjoyment. 

It seems strange that, while fully realising all the 
country means to us and recognising the value to our 
moral as well as our physical being of every blade of 
grass, we should make no effort to save our pleasant 
places. Do we forget that ours is a very small island— 
far too small to hold comfortably its own sons and 
daughters, still less the strangers within its gates; or 
have we learned to look upon modern science as in truth 
such a miracle-worker that we think by building high 
houses, and filling them as full as we dare, we shall create 
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a new order of beings who will not need the green earth 
and its quiet ways, but will wax fat and prosper under 
these new conditions of life? Long ago Ruskin made 
his reasoned appeal to the nation to save some common 
land as playgrounds for its children ; but in spite of the 
protests of all right-thinking people, and the all praise- 
worthy exertions of the society that has taken this 
especial duty under its care, the work of uprooting 
oes on. 

Where will it end? Will any green breathing-spaces 
be left to us, or will the dreary work go on until, from 
John o’Groats to Land’s End, it is all one long stretch of 
houses, a gigantic city that shall cover the land? For 
we are under the heel of the builder and have gone back 
to the Stone Age. Whatever the builder covets, that he 
must have—little garden, large park, or heather-clad 
heath: there is no one to say him nay ; and, like the 
despot he is, there would seem to be no limit to his 
misuse of power. 

“Who will rid me of this tyrant?” cried a greatly 
exasperated monarch, and straightway three knights came 
forth to do his bidding. But there is no such possibility 
of rescue for us. To penalise the cutting down of a 
single tree for the next thirty years or so ; to forbid the 
erection of any building, unless upon ground that has 
already been used for that purpose, would be to enact 
laws so wise, so good, so excellent, that we fear no 
Parliament would ever be found to pass them; to see 
that only ill-built and insanitary houses were pulled 
down, a method so sensible that no authorities would 
countenance it. Yet the evil is so great that it needsa 
drastic remedy, but even if one were found, who would 
dare to apply it? Only in Utopia would it be possible 
to hang a certain number of county councillors, builders 
and contractors, that they might serve as an object-lesson 
to others. 
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NTO three fat little duodecimos Pepys has packed 
| about a hundred penny and twopenny booklets, 
which like the ballads were sold about the streets and 
through the country by wandering chapmen, and he has 
labelled them “ Penny Merriments.” A fourth volume 
similarly composed is entitled ‘“ Penny Godlinesses,” 
Though one or two of these “ Merriments,” and especially 
the more facetious, are unique, the majority are little more 
than reprints or new editions of the Pleasant Histories and 
other chapbooks which began to appear early in the 
seventeenth century. But Pepys’s collection is probably 
far the largest now in any one library; and the variety 
of subjects comprised, together with the fact that almost 
all are the product of London presses between 1680 and 
1690, proves the immense popularity which this cheap 
literature enjoyed. The “ Garlands ” of Richard Johnson, 
Thomas Deloney, and Martin Parker, were still on the 
market at the close of Pepys’s life. 

The “ Merriments” mainly consist of ‘‘ Histories” and 
traditional stories ; but besides these there are a con- 
siderable number of love-posies, merry dialogues, collec- 
tions of ancient jests, riddles, and notable things, cookery 
and housekeeping books, and a few dealing with pro- 
phecies, fortune-telling, and the interpretation of dreams. 
There are some fifty of these in each of the two first 
volumes, while the third only contains six items, which 
will be detailed in due course. 

We take the “ Histories” and traditional tales first. 
Volume I. leads off with a late version of The History of 
Frier Bacon, a very popular tale, in which Friar Bungay 
appears as “ Bongy.” The Life and Death of Rosamond 
is of course an account of Fair Rosamond of Godstow 
Nunnery. Chapter I. is entitled “ The Birth, Behaviour, 
and Linage of Lady Rosamond,” but after this pre- 
liminary the well-known story moves quickly. The 
Pleasant History of Thomas Hic-ka-thrift is another ‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer”’ and almost as widely known. Here we 
are told “ What Honour Tom came unto,” ‘‘ How Tom 
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Hic-ka-thrift’s Strength came to be known,” ‘ How 
Tom came to be a Brewer’s Man, and how he came to 
kill a Gyant, and at last was Mr. Hic-ka-thrift,” and 
“How Tom kept a pack of hounds, and kickt a Foot- 
Ball quite away ; and how he had like to haye been 
robbed with four Thieves, and how Tom escaped.” 

The next hero is another Tom—Thomas of Pott, or 
Tom Potts, whose history is told elsewhere in a ballad 
which Professor Child says is not much earlier than the 
seyenteenth century. It is found in a couple of braad- 
sides as well as in the Percy Folio, and relates the love 
of Lady Rosamond for ‘“‘ Thomas a Potte,” the serving- 
man. Affianced to Lord Phenix, she sends word to Tom, 
who, assisted by his master Lord Jaocky, challenges and 
eventpally defeats Lord Phenix, and wins the laly. The 
version in the ‘‘Merriments” is called The Lovers’ 
Quarrel, or Cupid’s Triumph ; being the Pleasant Histgry of 
Fair Rosamond of Scotland, and is djyided into three parts, 
of which the first and second correspond to the ballad, 
and the third narrates how they all lived happily ever 
after. 

The History of Mrs. Fane Shore, The History of the Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, and The Delightful History of 
Dorastus and Fawyiq, are three fayourite stories re- 
written from history and balladry and romance. We 
also find The Famous History of Aurelius, the Valiant 
London-Prentice, which was “ written for the Incourage- 
ment of Youth by J. S.” and, to cap all, The Most 
Excellent and Delightful History of Fortunatus—and his 
famous purse. 

Early in the second volume of the Penny Merriments 
we light on No Fest Like a true jest: heing a Compendious 
Record of the Merry Life, and Mad Exploits of Capt. Fames 
Hind, the Great Robber of England. We was born at 
‘““Chiping Norton”’ in Oxfordshire, and ran away from 
school to London. He “there grows acquainted with a 
Company of Roaring deboyst ! Blades,” who lived a merry 
life, and, when their ‘‘stock of money ” grew short, “ rode 
a Cutting for more.” Eventually these highwaymen were 
+ Deboshed or debauched. 
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arrested, but Captain James Hind managed to escape. 
Finding himself without a horse, he ‘put himself into 
the habit of a Shepheard, with a long Pike-staff on his 
Neck, and so travelled towards Barbary.’ He meets a 
gentleman leading his horse, and sees his opportunity ; 
so he makes conversation, and when engaged therein, hits 
the gentleman over the head with the pike, and rides 
away on his horse, bequeathing to the unconscious owner 
his old coat and the pike-staff, “to beat on the Hoof as 
he had done.” This adventure is typical of many 
experienced by Captain James Hind, gentleman of 
fortune. Although he “ was Enchanted by an old Hag 
for the space of three years,” he once more escaped ; and 
we are told ‘‘ How Hind served 2 Bayliffs and an Usurer,” 
“How Hind served a Committe-man who disguised 
himself for fear of Robbing,” and “ How Hind rob’d a 
Gentleman in Hide Park,” but escaped again via 
“St. Jamses” and Soho. But at last he was arrested for 
high treason against the Commonwealth, and hanged at 
Worcester on September 24, 1652. 

The Merry Tales of the Mad men of Gotam are always 
popular ; and their humour may be judged from the 
following extract from the Fifteenth Tale. ‘* There was 
a young-man of Gotam, the which went a Wooing to a 
fair Maid ; his Mother warning him before-hand, saying, 
When thou dost look upon her, cast a sheeps eye, and 
say, How do you sweet Pigsny? The Fellow went to 
the Butchers and bought seven or eight Sheeps eyes. 

” The rest of the story may be guessed. ‘* Pigsny ” 
means literally ‘‘ pig’s eye,” and is a term of endearment 
at least as old as Chaucer’s day. 

Passing over Tom Thumb, His Life and Death, merely 
noting that it is the common broadside form of the 
story, the next Merriment is, Here beginneth The second 
Part of the Fryer and the Boy, in verse, decorated with 
quaint woodcuts. The tale, of course, is the extremely 
popular fifteenth-century story of the dancing friar, 
which is found also in Grimm’s Popular Stories. There 
follows The Life of Long Meg of Westminster, “ containing 
the mad merry Pranks she played in her Life-time ; not 
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only in performing sundry Quarrels with divers Ruffins 
about London. But also how Valiantly she behaved her 
self in the Wars of Bulloign.” 

We may conclude the Histories by noticing Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, Sir Richard Whittington, Martin 
Parker’s True Tale of Robin Hood, and A most Delightful 
History of the famous Clothier of England, called Fack of 
Newbery. 

The ‘“ Merry Dialogues” need not detain us long ; 
they are of interest, none the less, as containing old 
popular sayings, jokes, and proverbs, in which “ Andrew 
and his Sweet-Heart Joan,” “Honest John and loving 
Kate,” and “Simon and Cisley, two Lancashire Lovers,” 
alternately woo and deny. A more moral discourse is 
that ‘‘ between Conscience and Plain-Dealing.” 

The collections of jests, riddles, and notable things, 
include The Sack-ful of News (1685), which is crammed 
with distressful jokes, and tales rewritten from Boccaccio ; 
The True Tryal of Understanding, or Wit Newly Revived 
By 8. M. (1687); and The Book of Merry Riddles (1685) 
from which we cull the following specimen : 


’ 


The 20 Riddle 


What is that like a mede, 

And is not past a handful brede, 

And hath a voice like a man, 

You will tell me this but I know not when ? 


Solution. 


It is a little Popinjay, for it is green like a mede, and it is not past an 
handful broad, and it speaketh like a man. 


As a riddle, it may be doubted whether this is more 
ingenious or amusing even than Samson’s riddle ; but it 
is obviously earlier than the century in which the book 
was published. 

A Hundred Notable Things, by Josh. Croynes, Gent. 
(1680), contains a large percentage of things more notable 
for humour than probability : 

16. To hatch Chickens without the help of a Hen, if you take an 


Egg and keep it in your arm-hole, it will hatch them as well 
as a hen, 
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61. William the Conquerour died at Rouen in Normandy, and his 
death was known the very same day at Rome, which isa 
thousand miles asunder. 

65. Tobacco was first brought into England by one Ralph Lane in 
the Year 1526, the zoth Year of Queen Elizabeth (!) 


Variety of new merry Riddles, by Laurence Price (1684), 
has a second part, ‘‘containing Many pretty passages, 
pleasant Love-letters, many excellent verses, other rare 
conceits”’ ; and this brings us to another extensive sectjon 
of love-books, such as 4 New Academy of Compliments 
(not to be confused with a better-known song-book of 
similar title) and Cupia’ s Masterpiece, which also is a book 
of “compliments ” and wooing-scenes. One of these is 
entitled ‘‘ A merry cross wooing between Tom the taylor 
and Kate of the Kitchin,” but is nothing less than the 
scene between Petruchio and Katharine from The Taming 
of the Shrew. 

Instructions how to write love-letters may be found in 
such books as Cupid’s Soliciter of Love, by Richard Crimsal, 
Cupia’s Love Lessons, by H.C., and Love’s School : ar a New 
Merry Book of Complements (1682). From the latter we 
extract the following reply to ‘J. D.’s Letter to request 
love of a gentlewoman.” The lady writes : 


Sir, your high commendation of my worth, is much beyond my 
desert, and the vehemency of your expressions causeth some admiration 
in me: Be assured sir, if I find your deeds answerable to your expres- 
sions, I doubt not but I shall answer your expectations. In the mean 
time be confident, I much honour your great worth, and shall ever 


remain yours, 
Most humbly in the infringeable 
bowels of affection, M. I. 


The Court of Curiosities, dud the Cabinet of Rarities, With 
the New Way of Wooimg, is designed to suit all tastes. 
Chapter III. is entitled, “‘ Directions for making Love, 
and how to know whether one is beloved, and to obtain 
the Party desired, &c.,” and is subdivided into ‘** Virgins” 
and * Widows”; while Chapter IV. is more practical and 
less sentimental, containing “ Rules and Directions for 
Carving Fish or Flesh, after the Courtly manner.” Should 
this still leave the reader unsatisfied, he or she may pro- 
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ceed to the Interpretation of Moles and Dreams. Many 
people doubtless know the folk-rhyme, “ A mole on the 
neck brings riches by the peck,” but the present work 
reveals what is in store for those who have moles in almost 
all parts of the body. 

Prophecies and fortune-telling are the subjects of 
several ‘‘ Merriments,” on which we find such famous 
astrological names as “‘Erra Pater,” “ Mr. Lilly,” and 
‘Mother Shipton.” The latter, it would seem, prophe- 
sied the reign of Elizabeth, the Spanish Armada, and the 
Great Fire of 1666, but in such delightfully vague terms 
that the modern reader is not aghast at Mother Shipton’s 
sagacity. We have also Two Groats-worth of Wit for a 
Peuny by ‘“‘ those Famous Astrologers Mr. Rich. Saunders, 
and Dr. Coelson,” and The whole Art of Palmestry, by 
“'W.R. Practitioner above Thirty Years in the most 
Hidden Sciences.” 

Two curious books are concerned with numbers. The 
Figure of Nine contains ‘‘ Nine Observations, Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies, Jests, Jibes and Quiblets,”” The other book 
is The Figure of Seaven, which we are told is by ‘‘ Poor 
Robin, Knight of the Burnt-Island, a Well-wisher to the 
Mathematicks,” and supplies us with lists of such pieces 
of common knowledge as the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Seven Wonders of the World, and the Seven Champions 
ot Christendom. But how many can recite “‘ The seven 
sorts of Transcendant Ale ” ? 


1 Cock Ale, 2 Ching Ale, 3 Scurvy-grass Ale, 4 Lambeth Ale, 5 Hull Ale, 
6 Darby Ale, 7 Elemozinary Ale. 


Two other books are concerned with “ curtain- 
lectures” : 4 Brief Sum of Certain Worm-wood Lectures, 


Which Women used to sing and say 
Unto their Husbands every day. 


Translated out of all Languages into Billings-Gate Dialogue. 
By Martin Parker; and Vinegar and Mustard, ‘taken 
verbatim in short writing by J. W.” (1686). The latter 
includes a dialogue between two fish-wives which is a- 
complete encheiridion of vituperation. 
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Cookery-books and household recipes claim our atten- 
tion next. The Compleat Cook reveals the following : 


The best way to make an Umble-Pye. 


Mince Beef-suet, and lay it in the bottom: cut your Umbles, and 
some slices of Bacon, about the bigness of Hazle-nuts, and seasoning 
them with Nutmeg, Pepper, and Salt: fill the coffin of Paste, and beat 
it: the which being baked, liquor it with Claret and Butter well heated 
together. 


The Compleat Cookmaid (1684) conceals the following 
trade secrets : 


To make a Beef Pasty like red Deer. 
and 


To make Clouted Cream. Take new Milk and set it on the Fire 

from Morning till Evening, but let it not boil, and this only is called 
my Lady Young’s clouted Cream. 
Directions “To make a Panado” begin, ‘* Take a quart 
of Running Water, put it on the Fire in a Skellet . . .” 
This quaint phrase suggests that the compleat cookmaid 
must first catch her water before she can boil it. 

Recipes in The Gentlewomans Cabinet Unlocked comprise 
** How to make a reasonable lith Paste,” ‘“‘a Sack Posset,” 
“ White-Pot,” sauce for ‘a Quail, Rail, or any big Bird,” 
“To make Links” (sausages in a string), “To make an 
excellent Sullabub, without Milking under a Cow,” “ To 
make a Fool,” and “ For a Fregacy ” (fricassee). 

So much for cooking. The Queens Royal Closet, Newly 
Opened, And the Art of Physick discovered, by “ that most 
Famous Physitian, Dr. Boules,” contains toilet and 
medical recipes, including ‘“‘ A most excellent Medicine to 
make Children breed Teeth easily,” but perhaps it would 
be wiser not to quote this until we can vouch for its 
efficacy. The two following recipes, however, may be 
given, for in the first there isa certain doubt as to the nature 
of the ingredients, and in the second they are so mild and 
poetical that we feel assured the most tender skin could 
take no harm :— 


To remove a disease in the Stomach. 


Take two penny-worth of Dragon-water or water Imperial, mingled 
with Traicle of Mithredatum. 
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For to take away the redness of the face. 


Take the roots of white Lillies, and boyl them in a quart of Spring- 
water, and wash your face in the said water, and it will take away the 
redness thereof. 

A curious collection of folk-lore and superstition may 
be found in Mother Bunch’s Closet newly broke open (1685). 
The title-page tells us that the book teaches “ Young- 
Men (in a naturall way) how to get Good Wifes, & 
Maids Good Husbands. Experimented by ancient 
Authors, as, viz. The manner of St. Agnes Fast, the 
21st. of January. The Washing the Smock on Midsummer 
Eve. The soweing of Hempseed. The Dutch Cake,” 
etc.; all of which are well-known ceremonies, with the 
possible exception of the last, which is perhaps one form 
of the “feasten cake,” exemplified in Twelfth Night 
cake, Shrove Tuesday pancakes, and Good Friday hot 
cross buns. 

Towards the end of the second volume ot “ Merri- 
ments,” two titles are curiously modern. One is The 
Country-Mans Counsellor: or Every Man made his own 
Lawyer. The other might be issued to-day :—The 
Parliament of Women. The speakers are “‘ Mrs, Tattle- 
well,” ‘‘ Mrs. Prudence Prate-all,” ‘‘ Bess Blue or Blot- 
Book, a Scrivener’s Wife,”’ “Mrs. Dorothy Do-little,” 
etc., who plead for women’s rights. 

The third volume of the “Penny Merriments ” con- 
tains, as we have said above, only six items, but these are 
considerably larger in bulk than the sixteen- or twenty- 
page “ Merriments” of the preceding volumes. They 
consist of four ‘‘ Garlands” and two “ Histories.” The 
first is Thomas Deloney’s The Garland of Delight, the 
thirtieth edition (1681), This is said to be an unique 
copy of this edition, but it is only a revised re-issue of 
the ‘‘ Strange Histories” issued in 1607, which became 
“The Royal Garland of Love and Delight by T. D.” in 
1674. The first page bears a woodcut labelled “ Eliza- 
betha Regina,” and others are scattered through the book. 
Next comes the same compiler’s Garland of Good-Will 
(1688) “divided into Three Parts, containing many 
pleasant songs and pretty Poems to sundry Notes.” An 
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earlier edition was reprinted for the Percy Society by 
J. H. Dixon ; while another copy of the present edition 
is in Malone’s books at the Bodleian Library. The third 
item is Richard Johnson’s Crown Garland of Golden Roses 
(1683). Another copy is in the Huth library, and as 
in the last case an earlier edition (that of 1612) was re- 
rinted for the Percy Society. The last of the “ Gar- 
Finds ” is Robin Hood’s Garland, ‘‘ Containing his Merry 
Exploits, and the several Fights which he, Little John, 
aiid Will. Scarlet had, upon several occasions.” This 
édition is not dated, but it is probably merely another 
issue of a similar Garland dated 1686, now in the 
Bodleian Library. 

There follows a copy of the 1687 edition of The 
History of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome “ enlarged with 
many pretty Pictures, lively expressing the full History.” 
This is a well-known booklet; but it is followed by 
an unique counterpart, which concludes the collection : 
“The History of the Seven Wise Mistresses of Rome. 
Whose Names were Halicuja, Mardula, Cicre, Penthisilia, 
Debora, Dejanara, Boadicia. Wherein, the Treachery of 
Evil Counsel is discovered, the Inhocency of harmless 
Virgins cleared, and the Wisdom of Seven Wise Women 
displayed, to the wonder of their own Nation, and the 
Admiration of all the World. London, Printed for 
M. Wotton, and G. Conyers, at the Three Pigeons in Fleet- 
street, and at the Golden Ring on Ludgate Hill, 1686.” 
This title is in a decorated border on the second leaf ; 
the recto of the first leaf being blank, and the verso 
bearing a rude woodcut of “The Empress and her 
Daughter, with the Seven Wise Mistresses.” The third, 
fourth, and fifth leaves are occupied by an “ Epistle to the 
Reader,” signed ‘“‘ Tho. Howard.” 


(To be continued) 
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Against Sorrow 


WAS passing an allotment garden wheti I saw a man 
| bent over the ground with his hoé; a mournful 

figure, perhaps, at the little distance I was. At orite 
this sprang to my mind, “ Cursed is the gtound for thy 
sdke : in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life.” In front of me then was sorrow. But, being of an 
inquiring turn of mirid, I determined to accost the man 
and find out how much of him was sorrow. I pass’d 
the allotment gate; and thete, sure enough, under the 
hedge was his wife and child, as well as a bee-hive. I 
did accost hin and askt if he did not find the work 
hard. He wisht it were harder, that he had more 
ground, even at the enormous rate of some {7 ani acre. 
I then freely told him I wisht I were dictator of the 
country; and then I’d first enlarge this allotment 
tata’, and Bobadil-like traverse all England either 
myself or by deputy, enlarging allotments and reducing 
rents. He seem’d very pleased. But then retutning 
to the subject of sorrow, I askt him if his wife wéte 
sad, pointing to her. “Not that I know of, captain” ; 
answer’d he. ‘“ Why should she be?” To which I had 
nothing to allege but that verse, written so many yédts 
ago, which might only have perturb’d him; so I wisht 
him good morning and went my way. But still this 
word sorrow was ringing in my ears. ‘“ Man is born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upward.” And here was the 
gardener without sorrow ; and I hardly knew what it 
meant. Along came a cowman with his charge, and he 
was an obvious blank; after him a well-to-do elderly 
man with his two daughters, all merry enough. Finally 
I met a young girl whom I know very well; and she 
with much assurance and a superior smile told me I 
could never be a Christian till I had found both 
sorrow and my soul; which I thought was a quaint 
enough recommendation of her religion, especially to 
me, a religious man, 

Travelling home to God 

By the way the fathers trod. 
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So I askt her what she had to do with sorrow. She 
could profess none, being, as she said, rather young for 
that affection. I askt her what she suppose’d sorrow to 
be, and drew from her the very fair definition that it 
was a chronic lack of ease, produced by the loss of any 
good, past, present or future ; or chronic pain at having 
caused or suffer’d evil. She did not say this in so many 
words ; but such was the gist of her prattle. 

I praise’d her account of sorrow, and confess’d that 
while I consider’d the passion unmanly it was hardly 
womanly, but rather, mean. At any rate, it was not a 
common scourge of women, who find talk and tears 
good remedies against it. Nor was it common among 
men, who have it driven out of them by work. It is 
mean, because however great or little may be this 
uneasiness, it so far makes any person prey on him- 
self, and become a nuisance to his neighbours. 

So saying, I parted from my young girl; to whom I 
further shouted that I would look for it amongst my 
books, and let her know if I found anything therein 
to make me alter my opinion. This was yesterday 
evening. 

Truth to tell, when I awoke this morning I had 
nearly forgotten all about the matter. But the day 
was so fine, a very carnival of scent and song and 
green splendour, that this other foolish old line ran in 


my head : 
And every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 


Whereat,.though I laught, my thoughts return’d to the 
old grove, and I determined to go sorrow-hunting 
thro’ my books. So here am I, with some 150 books 
around me, not many of which luckily have any relation 
to the subject. Homer, for instance, does not think of 
this passion as pervading life. Tho’ his men are often 
deeply groaning for a little while, they’re as lively as 
crickets very soon after. I don’t open Aristophanes, 
nor Caesar, nor Thucydides. Of Tully, I have only the 
Offices where he certainly does not glorify sorrow. 
“There is nothing finer than an evenness of temper in 
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any condition of life, with a mien and countenance 
always the same, as the story goes of Socrates and 
Laelius.” 

I haven’t time to look through Lucretius. His general 
doctrine however is conclusive: ‘Cheer up; we shall 
soon be dead”; and no one can find fault with that. 
But death may be eliminated as the common destroyer. 
How we cheer up is the matter of interest. I take 
down the Epigrams, however ; where I expect to find 
many a sigh incorporate, evidence of a fleeting grief ; 
but not much to convert me to the practice of Heraclitus. 
First, I turn to the Epitaphs, beginning with those of 
the poets and philosophers: but I cannot, like those 
Americans who wept over the tomb of Adam, grow 
dismal over these neat productions of versifiers on dead 
Homer, dead Democritus, and the rest. I skim through 
some eighty of these, when there comes a knock at 
the door. I am alone in the house. It is a single 
knock: a beggar’s perhaps; the knock of sorrow. I 
go, and find myself face’d by a burly, red-face’d 
middle-age’d man. ‘‘ Will you buy a pair of boot-laces, 
guv’nor?” “Perhaps I will. Do you know what 
sorrow is? ” 

“Can’t say I do. I should be sorry if any man got 
the best of me: that’s all I know.” 

This was a surprising utterance from a seller of laces. 
Then I: ‘ Well, you look pretty jolly.” “ Jolly’s the 
word, mister : I’ve always been jolly. I enlisted in the 
army at fifteen; said I was seventeen; and was a 
sergeant at twenty.” 

The rest of his tale was briefly this: that he was suc- 
cessful as a sergeant, married the prettiest girl in his 
dep6t-town, retire’d from the army after twenty-one 
years service, was offered employment at a small wage, 
which he indignantly refused, succeeded in obtaining a 
better situation, where he convicted his employer of 
adulterating food, and was quickly dismiss’d, took the 
place of collector of weekly insurance premiums, threat- 
ened to knock his superior officer’s head through a brick 
wall for cheek, finally took to the boot-lace trade, 
ccc—2106—June ’06 2H 
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accompanied by his wife. This occupies their whole 
time except the few days after pension-day, which are 
spent in conviviality. He regards himself as a success 
in life; but helps me not a whit in my desire to meet 
sorrow. 

And he has interfere’d, too, with my sailing over the 
sea of epigrams; not that I expected to find much 
therein ; Mimnermus perhaps damning life generally, 
or the squeak of some one affected by momentary spleen. 

But now I take down the Imitation of Christ, where 
no doubt I shall find myself in my girl-friend’s country, 
the country of her imagination and words rather than 
that she lives in: for she is a merry little body, and 
travels and fishes and does her pleasant nothings under 
the auspices of kind parents. 

My Imitation is not the real thing, I suspect ; a trans- 
lation garbled by an English prelate, one George Stan- 
hope, somewhen before 1717, the date of my ninth 
edition. But no doubt it will serve, as its Table of 
Contents promises well. Chapter 22 is ‘‘'The miserable 
condition of Man considered,” and begins well. 
‘Wretched thou art, O Man, wheresoever thou art ; 
wretched thou must be, which way soever thou turnest 
thyself’; and so forth, which is, of course, nonsense. 
Man could not live like that : such chronic wretched- 

ness could only be a sign that he was dying quickly. Of 
course, man is wretched sometimes ; but his misery is 
but the guarantee of greater enjoyment to follow ; and 
so life goes on, up and down, with greater or less fluc- 
tuations according to our temperament, till its end. 
The author of the Jmztation, like most men, has a greater 
memory for injuries than for benefits: that is all. 

Not in the days of Thomas a Kempis, not in these 
days of so-called complexity do men differ from Homer’s 
men. One the god makes a great warrior; to one he 
gives skill in dancing ; to one song; to another wisdom ; 
to none doth he give sorrow as an accomplishment or 
beauty, tho’ perhaps he gives one the faculty of talking 
prettily about it, and distorts his brains for that 
purpose. 
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Nor do I think that the exemplar of this book was a 
man of sorrow, tho’ he may rightly be call’d a “ man of 
sorrows.” And who is without them? Our books say 
very little about Him: if it be true that He lived for 
four and thirty years, it is also certain that we are told 
hardly of one-eighth part of this life. What delicious 
day-dreams He must have had till He was thirty, and 
compell’d to preach that Impossible which has drawn so 
many hearts to Him. And the beginnings of that 
preaching must have been delightful to Him, because 
even now we can feel its gentle charm. It is true that 
He paid for delight in Jerusalem, on Calvary ; because 
He was the son of man, and man’s delight must be paid 
for. But the payment, though sharp, was not long; 
while the delight was: a silent beatitude doubtless of 
many years. The joy took Him to Jerusalem though, 
just as intoxication, less microcosmic and sympathetic, has 
whirl’d many a poet into London. It is co not to 
linger where so many have found rest; it is hard to leave 
these Galilean fields with their flowers mutely gazing at 
their first praiser, whose name then was Joy as well as 
Jesus ; it is hard to know so little of Him, and to think 
that in Egyptian dust-heaps rest our hopes of knowing 
more. 

Montaigne is staring at me all this while with a grim 
sinile no doubt. And welcomes me as I take him down 
with the very thing. Rem acu! “No man living is 
more free from sorrow than I, who neither like it in 
myself nor admire it in others, and yet generally the 
world (I know not why) is pleas’d to grace it with a 
particular Esteem, endeavouring to make us believe 
that Wisdom, Vertue and Conscience shroud themselves 
under this grave and affected Appearance.” After these 
brave words I shall look no farther; they are my own 
very heart. This may be a bad essay: but if 1 were 
sorrowful, it would be a worse. How can anything 
good come out of the sickly? No! not a poem, a 
statue, or amachine. Something peculiar may of course 
proceed from such a source, something to be pointed 
at by the ignorant, or treasured, by people who collect 
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everything ; but nothing to last; only something to 
perish as the romance of the classical age has perisht. 

“Romantic glamour which agrees with a consumptive 
type of genius.” These are the words I read in a 
magazine but a day or two back. If consumption is 
condemn’d, as the ordinances against spitting seem to 
prove, then romantic glamour is condemn’d likewise. 
Le style est ’homme méme. If sorrow be a lack of ease, 
the productions of a sorrowful man should be uneasy 
and affected. Many a poet, many a sculptor has 
crystallised sorrow into a form eternal; but his is the 
effigy of a moment, not of a life-long discontent; and 
serves to show by contrast that life is nothing but a 
prolong’d gratification. So we can get a delight from 
the presentment of pain, and say comfortably to our- 
selves “ ‘This is not our case.” 

I cannot take down any more books, because the day 
wears away: but I never had any doubt in answering 
that question of Tennyson which I once overheard: 


O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife ? 


You are not talking to Sorrow at all; that lady is Miss 
Pleasure: she shall be wedded to you, and bring forth 
In Memoriam for the general delectation. 

And what answer am I to give my young girl? I 
shall avoid her till she reads this paper. 


Leather Drinking-Vessels 


II.—The Black “fack 
ik leather pitcher, known as the “ black jack,” 


was always a vessel of some consequence, and is 

still associated, where it has survived the vicissi- 

tudes of time, with old manor houses, with the castles of 
noblemen and ancient seats of learning. 

The latter half of the name was probably an allusion 

to the leather coat worn by soldiers and armed men 
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generally. Minsheu, in his “ Guide into the Tongues,” 
1617, says ““A Jacke of leather to drinke in, because 
it somewhat resembles a iacke or coat of mail.” This 
defensive coat was known for centuries as the “ jack,” 
and when adopted by the French archers was called 
‘‘jacque d’Anglois.” The prefix “ black” was no doubt 
added to the name of the drinking-vessel to distinguish it 
from this leather jerkin which was generally made of buff 
leather. The most ancient jerkins however were black, 
and it was probably these that it was first supposed to 
resemble. The drinking-jugs were not known as 
“black jacks ”’ till the sixteenth century, but were called 
jacks very much earlier. In 1414, New College, Oxford, 
purchased four leather jacks, two of a gallon and two 
holding a pottle each, the four costing 4s. 8d.1 

The first instance I have noted of the full title is the 
purchase, in 1567, of a black jack for one shilling, by 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and the second twenty 
years later in the will of William Jennison, merchant of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which ‘one cooberde, iij gantreys, 
iij bordes, ij trissells, ily kyrnes with their staffes & ij 
blacke jackes ” were valued at twenty shillings. 

In the absence of conclusive evidence, it is not safe 
to assume that the pot of leather or black jack existed 
in anything like its present shape and size as early as the 
Norman Conquest. Englishmen before that time did 
not commonly use pitcher-shaped vessels, but were very 
partial to cylindrical ones of wood with handles across 
the top, which were really buckets. In the Anglo- 
Saxon translation of the Book of Judges, “ hydrias con- 
fregissent”” (which in the “Authorised Version” is 
‘brake the pitchers”) is rendered by ‘‘to-broccan tha 
bucas,” or broke the buckets. Earthern pots of jug- 
like shape, which were ascribed to the Norman period, 
have been dug up in different parts of the country, but 
more recent investigation has shown that they belonged 
to much later times. 

The Treatise “de Utensilibus,” written by Alexander 
Neckam in the twelfth century, does not mention leather 


1 « Hist. Agriculture and Prices.” ‘Thorold Rogers. Vol ii. p. 547. 
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pots, but before the fourteenth century they were well 
known. The Ordinances of the Bottillars of London, 
made in 1373, when the guild was already old, speak of 
the bottles and other vessels of leather made by them, 
which other vessels must have been pots and mugs. They 
also occur a few years later in the will of Henry Snaith, 
an ecclesiastic of York, who bequeathed to Richard Lely 
certain articles, among which were his two best brass 
basins and two leather pots, ‘ij ollas de corio.” 

The fact that they were sometimes specially mentioned 
by wealthy people in their wills would seem to show that 
they were objects of consideration. The Lady Isabella 
de Wylleby in her will, proved in 1416, left to Juliana de 
Crofton, a nun of Hampole Priory, six and eight pence, 
and various useful articles, including a saddle and bridle 
and two leather pots, “j cellam cum freno et ij ollis de 
lether.” 

Black jacks were often used in monasteries. In 1394, 
the accounts of the Priory of Jarrow and Monkswear- 
mouth show that the pantry contained ‘1ij olla de 
correo.” In the house of the same monastery at Jarrow 
there were three larger ones, for they are called “‘ tankards 
de corio.” Atthe Priory of Finchale, inthe same county, 
there were on St. Dunstan’s day, 1397, four small jacks 
entered as “stowpes de corio,” and on Christmas Eve, 
1411, six large and one small one, “ vj tankards et j stope 
de corio.” 

At Durham Abbey they were used in the hall of the 
guest-house in 1427, and in the rolls of the same abbey 
are stated, in 1457, to be made of ox-leather. The next 
year (1458) five “amphore”’ of leather are mentioned 
which were not the same as pots, for pots of tin for wine 
are mentioned in the same entry, “ v olle de stanno pro 
vino, ij amphore de corio et ij de ligno.” As wooden 
tankards were very large in media#val times, probably 
these leather jacks were the extra big sort which were 
afterwards known as “‘ bombards.”’ 

The foregoing examples, out of many which might be 
quoted, are enough to show that the ancient monastic 
establishments of this country were usually possessed of 
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leather pots, although among the numerous inventories 
of monastic goods made at the Dissolution they are very 
rarely to be found. But in such monastic houses as 
(with more or less modification) survived, black jacks 
long continued to be used ; and in the cellars, butteries, 
and dining-halls of our ancient hospitals, colleges, and 
grammar-schools, they were a feature till modern 
times. 

The chief reason of their survival in such places is that 
the jack was essentially a vessel for the baronial hall, so 
that while the ancient mode of living prevailed, and every 
man of substance took his meals in his hall with his 
family and servants, it was much in favour. When more 
luxurious modes came in, and the lord took his meals 
privately in parlour, or dining-room, the leather pot 
remained in the hall with a greatly diminished staff of 
retainers and serving-men. But where large groups of 
people still dined together in hall—as in palaces, colleges, 
hospitals and grammar-schools—there the black jacks 
almost always remained in use. In old houses, too, they 
lingered on, but as the great hall passed out of use for 
meals they were generally confined to the servants’ hall, 
with the exception of those that were silver-mounted. 

During the fifteenth, sixteeath and seventeenth centuries 
the old colleges of Oxford and Cambridge were continually 
buying black jacks, but only two, Queen’s (Oxford) and 
New, possess any now. 

At the former college there is a huge old jack in the 
buttery which was presented fifty years ago, and came from 
Hever Castle in Kent. 

At New College is a smaller and later jack which is 
kept in the buttery behind the hall screen. The buttery 
hatch there is a very fine and well preserved example and 
has carvings—which are extremely interesting—of black 
jacks and flagons in the arch spandrils. 

There are two black jacks at Winchester College, where 
such vessels remained in use till about fifty years ago. 
They are of a late pattern, one of twelve and one of six 
quarts. In Mr. T. J. Kirby’s book on Winchester 
College, the first allusion to leather beer jacks in the 
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Bursar’s Computus is in 1433. In 1495, ‘xix ledyr 
gallyn pottes’’ were bought “ pro mensa puerorum.” 
At the ancient Hospital of St. Cross near Winchester 
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Fifteenth-century carving of 
black jack at New College 


are two great leather jacks, which are respectively eighteen 
and fourteen inches in height. One of the brethren, 
who was living in 1896, assured me that he remembered, 
many years before he became an inmate, that jacks were 
used at the “‘Gaudy Day” festivities, which were kept 
five times a year. A friend of Mr. H. Syer .Cuming 
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also remembered their being used there early in the 


century. 

In another old Hospital, the London Charterhouse, 
jacks were used down to modern days. The late Mr. 
W. H. Forman was a “ Master’s Pupil” there and in 


his school days they were used daily in the hall. His 











Jacks at St. Cross, Winchester 


vivid recollection of them suggested, when Mr. Syer 
Cuming was writing a paper in the Archeological 
Journal, the search which is thus described therein. 
“But one solitary black jack now remains at the Charter- 
house. Its existence was denied by the officials, but 
Mr. Forman and myself succeeded in once more drag- 
ging it into the light of day. It is greatly injured 
by damp, but is still a curious relic of conservation.” } 
The jack thus rescued is still in the buttery. 

Besides these instances, evidences of their use are 
forthcoming at Eton College, Westminster School, 


1 “ Archeo. Journ.” Vol. xv. p. 342 
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Christ’s Hospital; and Repton School. These evidences 


are so casual in their nature, and in the causes of their 
preservation so accidental, that the establishments to 
which they refer may be regarded as samples taken at 
random from the ancient grammar-schools of the country. 
With these exceptions, however, the leather pots have dis- 
appeared, leaving no tangible trace, though further in- 
stances may yet be forthcoming in a manner as unexpected 





as at Westminster School. Here—when I first inquired 
—no jacks were known to survive, nor was there any 
record of their use in the past ; but shortly after two fine 
old specimens were discovered, each capable of containing 
two gallons. Still more recently on the departure of the 
late Dean from Westminster, a large number of docu- 
ments were found in the Jericho Parlour at the Deanery. 
Among them were accounts relating to the Westminster 
School Play in 1564, which contained the entry “for a 
black Jack iijs.” 

Professor Thorold Rogers gives a great many in- 
stances of black jacks being purchased for the use of 
Eton boys, taken from the records of the College.! 
There is now only one black jack in the buttery, but 


1 “History of Agriculture and Prices in England.” Vol. ii. p. 695. 
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it is a fine example and has the arms of the College 
painted on the front. 

We know by a passage in Charles Lamb’s essay, 
“Chtist’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago;” that 
black jacks were used at that ancient school at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Also in a book called 
“Things not Generally Known,” 1861, John Timbs 
says ‘‘ Leathern jacks are used at Christ’s Hospital for 
bringing in the beer, Whence it is poured into wooden 
piggins.” 

At Repton School; Derbyshire, black jacks were used 
till the eighteenth century. Dr. Bigsby gives in his 
History of Repton a description—derived from an aged 
inhabitant—of the style in which the boys of the old 
school lived. ‘They used “‘ wooden spoons and trenchers 
and pewter dishes; their drink was supplied in coarse 
earthernware mugs, replenished from leathern bottles, 
commonly called Black Jacks.” 

Details are not often found to show what were the 
materials of the great tankards of ale and wine of which 
we read in connection with the guild feasts of the Middle 
Ages ; but of the vessels used by the Stratford-on-Avon 
Guild of the Holy Cross in 1454, thirteen were black 
jacks. This is shown by an inventory in the town records, 
which mentions, “xiii pottis of ledir whereof iij galoneris & 
x potillers.” 

As to craft-guilds I have met with seven jacks which 
belonged to such guilds, and have been able to identify 
five of them by the coats of arms they bear, and to un- 
earth much interesting documentary evidence concerning 
them. Considerations of space, however, make it 
impossible to do more than briefly indicate the facts 
here. 

In 1887 was exhibited at a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries a black jack, bearing three shields which, 
though more or less defaced, were shown to be those of 
the Barbers’ Company of Oxford, the City of Oxford, and 
the University. Another similar jack has the same 
arms, and is ndw the property of an Irish collectot. 

A gorgedusly pairited jack; sold in 1895 attiong house- 
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hold goods at Oxford, was covered with shields and 
mantlings, which show it to have belonged to the old 
Joiners’ Company at Oxford; and one still more 
beautifully painted belongs to Mr. H. C. Moffat at 
Goodrich Court. This was the chief tankard of the 
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Black jack with the arms of the Company of Masons. 
In the possession of Viscount Lifford 


Guild of Cordwainers at Oxford, and can be traced for 
a number of years in their records. 

At Lincoln the Guild of Bellringers possessed a large 
leather jack (still in existence) which has an inscription 
describing it as the gift of Alderman Bullen. 

Early representations of black jacks are very rarely to be 
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met with, though rudely carved pots of nondescript shape 
are sometimes described as such, when found in the carved 
details of churches. There is one in the choir stall at 
Malvern Priory which looks like a fourteenth-century 
pot of leather, but a much finer example, though of later 
date, is an enrichment to the spandrils of the fifteenth- 
century buttery-hatch at New College, Oxford. This 
has all the characteristic features which distinguish an 
early black jack from other kinds of pitchers. Later 
representations occur on seventeenth-century tavern 
tokens, but they are not of so much importance as the 
foregoing, because dated jacks of undoubted genuineness 
still exist which are quite as old. 

So far as one can judge by the evidence that remains, 
the proportion of drinking-cans of leather in ordinary 
use does not seem to have been great during the Middle 
Ages compared to those of wood or other materials. In 
the buttery of the Archbishop of York in 1423, there 
were nine pots of black leather worth three shillings, and 
only sixteen wooden cups.' About the same time a 
wealthy canon of York had in his buttery “x ollarum de 
correo” worth two and sixpence.? 

In later times they are more frequently met with in 
large numbers. Their use had extended then, and 
probably earlier, to the industrial classes. Thomas 
Tusser, who wrote “Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie,” recommends the use of wooden dishes, and 
where stone jugs are found not to last, the use of tankards, 
then made of wood, and leather jacks. 

Treene dishes be homely & yet not to lack 
Where stone is no laster take tankard & jack.’ 

For the same reason the Earl of Northumberland in 
1512 ordered leather jacks in place of stone pots. 
‘* Whereas Earthyn Potts be bought, that Ledder Potts be 
bought for theym; for servying for Lyveries & Mealis in 
my Lordis hous.’’4 

* Surtees Soc. Vol. 45, p. 136. * Ibid. p. 80. 

* Rep. Eng. Dialect. Soc., 1878. 


* Household Regulations of Earl of Northumberland. Pickering, 
1827. 
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None the less, however, the last part of the sixteenth 
century saw a decline in their use, as the mode of life in 
great houses became less lavish and also less rude. Ina 
quaint book called ‘“’The Seruing-man’s Comfort,” 
hospitality is said to be greatly on the decline, and many 
establishments no longer kept up as of yore. The 
author dolefully exclaims: ‘‘ Where are the Chines ot 
Staulled Beefe? the great blacke Jackes of doble Beere, 
the long Haull tables fully furnished with good victuals.” 
In further lamenting the decay of liberal house-keeping, 
he says : 

The Haull boordes-ende is taken up, 
No Dogges do differ for the bones, 
Blacke-Jacke is left, now Glasse or Cup, 
It makes mee sigh with many groones 


To thinke what was, now thus to be, 
By death of Liberalitie.' 


Martin Parker in the reign of James I. is equally 
pathetic on the same subject, in the ballad of ‘“ Time’s 
Alteration or the old man’s rehearsall ” : 


Blacke-jackes to every man 
Were filled with Wine & Beere, 
No Pewter pot nor Kanne 
In those days did appeare ; 
Good cheare in a Nobleman’s house 
Was counted a seemely shew ; 
We wanted no Brawne nor Sowse 


When this old Cap was new. 


This falling off in the use of leather pots, attested by 
contemporary evidence, coincides with the decay of the 
craft of Bottle-makers who up till this time had been 
the chief makers of them. On the other hand there is 
no lack of evidence of the continued use of black jacks 
throughout the seventeenth century. In household 
inventories they appear in considerable numbers, but were 
probably less used for drinking from and more for convey- 
ing liquor from buttery to hall, where it was drunk from 
smaller cups. 


1 Reprinted by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in the “ Roxburghe Library ”— 
Inedited Tracts. P. 130. 
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In the eighteenth century the greatly improved pottery 
which had become plentiful in consequence of the revival 
of ceramic industries in England, must have almost dis- 
placed the jack in domestic use. It lingered as we have 
seen among old colleges and grammar schools, but 
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Jack in the possession of the Earl of Onslow 


there were also not a few instances of its use in old- 
fashioned houses down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

At the present time genuine examples of the black 
jack have become very scarce, and are to be looked for 
in public museums and among the collections of the 
curious. Nevertheless, a considerable number are yet to 
be found which remain in their original quarters ; and, 
more wonderful still, a few are even yet applied to their 
original purpose. 
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A fine array of black jacks is at Madresfield Court, the 
ancient moated house of Earl Beauchamp, near Malvern. 
Various in size and shape and ten in number, they hang 
in the servant’s hall and are, or were till lately, in daily 
use. 

At Stoneleigh Abbey, the Warwickshire seat of Lord 
Leigh, are two jacks, one of them in use still, and there 





Jack in the possession of the Earl of Onslow 


are three at the great Jacobean house of the Marquis ot 
Northampton at Castle Ashby ; one of them has become 
leaky and is now disused. 

At Claverdon Leys, Warwickshire, the servants of the 
late Mr. Darwin Galton used till a few years ago the 
jacks there, which once belonged to the Vernons of 
Hanbury. 

Cotheridge Court, near Worcester, has a fine jack, 
which the present owner, Mr. Rowland M. Berkeley, 
remembers to have been in daily use till the death of his 
grandfather in 1870. 

Other old houses which contain black jacks, or did till 
modern times, are Spring Hill, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire; Severn End and Woolashall in the same county ; 
Montacute House, Somerset; Knole House, Kent; 
Warwick Castle ; Ragley Hall, Warwickshire ; Helming- 
ham Hall, Norfolk ; Lambourne Place, Berks ; and many 
others. 

In the dining-room at Clandon Park, Surrey, the old 
mansion of the Earl of Onslow, are two fine jacks, which 
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were the property of Richard Onslow, Knight of the 
Shire for Surrey in several Parliaments from the year 
1627, and a son of a Speaker of Elizabeth’s days. 
They bear the crest of the family and the initials 
R. O. 


Milton in his Latin Poems 


“ Milton’s Latin verses are distinguished from 
most Neo-Latin verse by being a vehicle of real 
emotion. His technical skill 1s said to have been 
surpassed by others; but that in which he stands 
alone 1s, that in these exercises of tmitative art 
he 1s able to remain himself, and to give utter- 
ance to genuine passion.’— Mark Pattison. 


fact that the “ Elegiarum et Sylvarum Libri” have 

not lacked translators, Milton’s Latin verses have 
been overshadowed, as is only natural, by his English 
poems. It is tolerably certain that many of his genuine 
admirers pass them by unread, whether from inad- 
vertence or from a want of familiarity with the Latin 
tongue. Should the latter excuse be pleaded, it cannot, 
of course, be allowed, for Cowper’s faithful and admirable 
versions are accessible to all. ‘There are also the trans- 
lations made by J. G. Strutt in 1814, and by C. Symmons 
and Francis Wrangham in Symmons’ “ Life of Milton.” 
Even so it is pardonable, in a world where there is so 
much to read, if the Latin poems have been comparatively 
neglected. Milton, too, may be held in part account- 
able, since he prefaced them with the statement that most 
of them were written on the hither side of his twentieth 
year, and omitted to mention that several of them were 
the product of his maturity. The remark is calculated 
to act as a deterrent to those who do not greatly care 
for youthful flights; yet such persons might, on reflec- 
tion, modify their opinion. For there are none of Milton’s 


early compositions in English which have been preserved, 
ecc—2106—June ’06 21 


| spite of this weighty commendation, in spite of the 
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unless it be certain versions of the Psalms, that cannot 
be read with some degree of pleasure. Even the “ vaca- 
tion exercise ” in which Ens appears as the father of the 
Predicaments, is redeemed by the fine address to the 
poet’s mother-tongue, and by its catalogue of English 
rivers, the property of each hit off by an appropriate 
adjective or phrase. Even “The Passion,” which its 
author left unfinished (to our loss) has such lines as : 


My sorrows are too dark for day to know : 
The leaves should be all black whereon I write, 
And letters, where my tears have washed, a wannish white. 


And the poem which he wrote at seventeen on the death 
of his sister’s child is beautiful in expression, though 
not profound in thought. 

This paper, then, is not intended for professed students 
of every word that Milton wrote, in whatever language, 
but for those who,from whatever reason, have hitherto 
bestowed little or no attention on his Latin poems. 
The writer, having himself lately emerged from ignorance 
on this subject, offers the results of his own pleasant 
study to his fellow sinners. He has tried to bring before 
their notice all such passages as may throw light on 
Milton’s personality, to discern, in fact, the poet in the 

oems. He might have gone to Cowper for his versions, 
but he could not resist the temptation of making his 
own. 

Without further preface, then, let us pass to the ex- 
amination of the poems. ‘The first impression received 
when all have been read is that their contents are singu- 
larly unequal in interest and in quality. Indeed, it is 
permissible to wonder that Milton thought some of 
them worth preserving. The Gunpowder Plot seems to 
have appealed strongly to his young imagination. Four 
epigrams and a long narrative poem are devoted to this 
subject, in the course of which the Pope and Roman 
Catholicism are vilified immoderately. The Author 
of Evil (whose personality seems already to have capti- 
vated Milton) appears to the Pope ina dream and exhorts 
him to destroy James and his parliament. Fame, how- 
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ever, at the instigation of the Almighty, makes known 
these fell designs in Britain. The poem ends abruptly 
and, it must be admitted, lamely, as though the writer 
had tired of his theme. Milton wrote it in his first year 
at Cambridge, at the age of seventeen. To that year 
also belong four elegies occasioned severally by the 
deaths of a Vice-Chancellor, a University Beadle, and 
two Bishops. They are reminiscent of Milten’s classical 
models—Ovid was his favourite—correct in phrasing 
and conventional in tone. The poet has a vision of 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes in heaven, whom probably 
he had never seen on earth. The University Beadle he 
does not handle so lightly as the University Carrier. 
It is not here that we must look for the “ real emotion ” 
of which Mark Pattison speaks; nor in the academical 
exercise on the persistence of nature’s youth, which was 
a piece of “ devilling” undertaken for a Fellow of 
Christ’s. 

The process of sifting has now practically reduced us 
to those poems which have to do with Milton’s personal 
feelings, friendships, and experiences. The epistle to 
‘Thomas Young breathes a genuine emotion. Young 
had been Milton’s tutor while he was a boy at St. Paul’s 
School, and had won his pupil’s heart. Aubrey de- 
scribes him as “a puritan in Essex who cutt his haire 
short.” He was now acting as Chaplain to the English 
merchant-community at Hamburg, and it appears from 
Milton’s words that he had left England on account of 
nonconformity. The pupil’s sympathies are stirred as 
well by this exile as by the fact that Hamburg was un- 
pleasantly near the seat of the war then raging between 
Imperialists and Protestants. His regard for Young 
lends force to his nonconformist leanings, which were 
already becoming defined. After addressing Young 
in terms of the utmost affection—“ more than the half 
of my life’ he calls him—the writer goes on to express 
indignation at his present straits : 

The help thy country would afford no more 
Thy need must crave upon a foreign shore. 


O England, cruel mother, fiercer grown 
Than those white cliffs where still the waters moan, 
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Fretting them ever, wilt thou banish far 

To alien kingdoms and to scenes of war 

Thy proper offspring, innocent and pure, 
Whom God hath sent thee with a message sure 
Of Heaven and of the way that thither leads ? 
Nay then, if just requital follow deeds, 

Thou hast deserved to live in Stygian gloom 
And pass, through soul-starvation, to the tomb. 


Here is a foretaste of that Miltonic mood which fulminates 
against the self-seeking shepherds in “ Lycidas,” and 
lashes the “‘ new forcers of conscience ” with equal vigour 
later on. For the time being the mood passes : the poet 
bids his friend trust in God’s protection and in his own 
brave spirit, nothing doubting but that happier years 
are yet to come, and that a period will be put to his 
banishment. 

It was to Thomas Young that Milton owed—as he 
tells us in the course of this epistle—his first taste for 
poetry, but that he was able to slake his thirst for study 
so long and so deeply, Milton’s father is to be thanked. 
Persuaded that his son was no ordinary man, the elder 
Milton did not seek to burden him with the fetters of a 
profession, but allowed him to indulge his genius to the 
full. Nevertheless, from the Latin epistle “‘ Ad Patrem,” 
it is clear that he was inclined to question the value of an 
excessive devotion to the Muses. In this epistle Milton 
puts forth an eloquent plea on behalf of poetry, and fore- 
tells with proud conviction his own eminence in the art. 
Sharing his father’s love of music—the elder Milton was 
both composer and performer—he reminds him that 
poetry and music are sister-arts. “It is no wonder,” 
he says, “ that you, a musician, should have a poet for 
a son,” and then, in a fashion which recalls the utterance 
of Horace on the same subject, he goes on to enumerate 
all the benefits he owes to his father. Hecannot hope to 
make a recompense, but he will remember them as long 
as he lives. He refuses to believe in the reality of his 
father’s hatred of poetry; “for you never bade me,” 
he says, “‘ follow the beaten path of gain, in hope of 
my making a fortune ; nor did you seek to make a lawyer 
of me. Itwas my mind you desired should be enriched ; 
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and therefore you allowed me to company with learning 
in our deep retirement, far from the stir of cities. . . . 
What more precious gift could a father give, what Jove 
himself, though he had given everything except the sky ? ” 
“T then,” he proceeds prophetically— 


I then, albeit lowliest of the throng, 

Shall yet be crowned amid the sons of song ; 

Not lost obscurely in the mass of men, 

A soul apart, remote from vulgar ken. 

Hence, anxious care, hence, passion’s vain debate, 
And envy, with the sidelong glance of hate ! 

I reck not, slander, of thy poisonous ban ; 

Against me, hateful brood, ye nothing can. 


The epistle ends with reiterated assertions of devotion 
and gratitude, and the hope that even these youthful 
verses may survive, that so the name and goodness of the 
writer’s father may be preserved, to be an example to 
others of what fatherhood should be. 

Let us now look for the poet on a different plane of 
feeling. The elegy “‘ On the Approach of Spring ” 1s almost 
Ovidian, but if we are to read of the loves of gods and 
goddesses, perhaps it is preferable to read of them in the 
older author. The seventh elegy provides more attrac- 
tive metal—it is a picture of Milton in love, and in love 
for the first time. It belongs to his twentieth year. 
Now, who is to say whether it is the record of a genuine 
experience, or a mere academic exercise? That is a 
question to which I can offer no decisive reply. But 
in view of the fact that few young men reach their 
twentieth year without being completely (if momen- 
tarily) subjugated by some passing beauty, that the 
mingled feelings of bliss and despair thereby engendered 
are apt to drive them into verse-making, that Milton 
was a poet, and gifted with a facility for writing Latin, 
I do not see why we should not look upon this effusion 
in a dead language as the genuine expression of a living 
emotion, which was none the less real to the writer 
because he never had speech with his goddess, nor even 
saw her a second time. He was certainly impressionable 
to beauty in woman ; we know so much from his Italian 
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sonnets to the dark-eyed, dark-haired lady, and from 
numerous passages in his English works. ‘To turn to our 
elegy ; it begins in the approved fashion with an account 
of the author’s indifference to love, and a challenge to 
“the blinded boy, who shoots so trim.” ‘Then comes 
Cupid’s rejoinder, the poet’s scorn of it, and, inevitable 
result, his signal downfall. In what follows I have 
attempted a paraphrase rather than an exact translation, 
but have introduced nothing which is not in the original. 
We take up the poem at what we may call its last scene : 


Cupid spake : I did but smile, 
Heedless of the urchin’s guile ; 
With no tremour at the heart 

Saw him shake his golden dart. 
Then it chanced my footsteps strayed 
Where was many a youth and maid, 
Pacing softly to and fro : 

Ne’er was seen a fairer show. 
Should I turn my eyes away ? 

I was young as well as they. 
Careless of impending bane, 
Straight I gave my glances rein. 
One above all others fair 

(Source, alas! of this despair) 
Marked I ; so might Venus bright 
Choose to dazzle mortal sight. 
Crafty Love directs my gaze, 
While about her face he plays 
Now about her lips he flies, 

Now her cheeks, and now her eyes, 
And at every move a dart 

Hurls at my defenceless heart. 
Then a madness o’er me came ; 
All my soul exhaled in flame. 

She, the light of all my day, 

From my gaze was stol’n away. 
All my heart is rent in twain : 

To forget her I am fain : 

Yet I find but one relief, 

Still to nurse my hopeless grief. 


* * * * 


. Might I see her once again, 
Might I tell her all my pain ! 
Her heart, it may be, is not stone, 
It may be she would hear my moan, 
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Lovers, hearken to my cry, 
None ever loved so deep as I! 
Thou too, Venus wingéd seed, 
Now I fear thy bow indeed ; 
Offerings will I ever bring 
For thine altar’s honouring. 
Every lover, now I know, 
Finds his comfort in his woe. 
Only, if with fresh intent 

On me again thy bow is bent, 
Be the arrow darted through 
Not a single heart, but two. 


So much for this romantic episode; but if the reader 
desires a firmer footing among realities, he will find it 
in the epistles to Charles Diodati, one of the closest 
friends of Milton’s early manhood. It may be well to 
recall the circumstances of their intimacy. ‘They were 
of the same age, and while schoolfellows at St. Paul’s 
made a friendship which was only broken by Diodati’s 
death. His father was an Italian, born at Geneva, who 
practised medicine in London, and had married an 
English lady. Charles Diodati went to Trinity College, 
Oxford, before Milton went to Cambridge, but no doubt 
they met in the vacations, and they certainly corre- 
sponded. Diodati chose his father’s profession, and it is 
to him that Milton is thought to have referred when he 
writes in “‘ Comus ” of 


A certain shepherd lad, 

Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb 

That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray : 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing. 


It was to this friend, who inquired what he was about, 
that Milton, at the end of his studious residence at 
Horton, confided that he was “ thinking, with God’s 
help, of immortality.” Anything, then, that bears upon 
their friendship, as several of the Latin elegies do, must 
be of interest, and may yield fragments of autobiography. 
In the first of them we do not have to look far for such 
a fragment. It is written from London, in 1627, during 
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the period of Milton’s enforced absence from Cambridge. 
The poet, as every one knows, had been “ sent down ” 
for some breach of discipline. The exact nature of his 
offence has never been determined, but it is more than 
probable that he had kicked against the prescribed course 
of study, and had tried to take a line of his own. In 
later years Milton spoke handsomely of the Fellows of 
Christ’s, but slightingly of the academic routine. It 
is a curious fact that, while more of our considerable 
poets were bred at Cambridge than at Oxford, few of 
them—for instance, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth— 
thought much of the studies of the place. Cambridge, 
however, may console herself with the reflection that 
she treated none of her poets as hardly as Oxford treated 
Shelley. This, however, is by the way. Let us hear 
Milton on his rustication. He speaks with a little 
bitterness, as was almost inevitable. “ I have no anxiety 
to revisit the reedy Cam,” he writes. “TI dislike its 
bare and shadeless fields ”—Cowley wrote of those same 
fields with affection a few years later—‘‘ Cambridge is 
no fit:place for poets. I care not to endure for ever the 
threats of a harsh taskmaster, and the other matters 
that my nature cannot brook. If to come home and to 
have leisure for one’s own pursuits is exile, then I do 
not refuse an exile’s lot or name ; indeed I delight in my 
banishment.” He did, of course, return to Cambridge, 
and there was no further disagreement with the authori- 
ties there. Meanwhile he goes on to tell his friend what 
are the occupations of his exile. Books are his life, he 
says, and occupy him entirely. (This was before he fell 
a victim to Cupid’s arrow.) His recreation is the 
theatre, and he enumerates the characters who tread the 
stage—the reverend senior, the spendthrift heir, the 
lover, the soldier on furlough, the slave who helps his 
master’s son and cheats his master, and so forth. Most 
of these, as Warton remarks, belong to the Latin drama, 
but several are not peculiar to it; and in the lines which 
follow, we seem to recognise the stories of Romeo and 
Hamlet. Milton must have had these couplets in mind 
when he wrote more perfectly of the theatre, later on, 
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- both in “ L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” They are the 
; germs of 

L1S Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 

in In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

se and of 

n Then to the well trod stage anon, 

if If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

it Occasionally, he continues, he visits a garden on the 
e confines of the city—that of Gray’s Inn, Professor Masson 
bf suggests—where he is dazzled by the host of beauties 
¥ walking beneath theelms. The sight elicits a handsome 
; compliment to English girlhood. 

1 Yield, you beauties of old time, 

, Praised in many a classic rhyme, 

And you foreign maidens yield, 


English beauty holds the field ; 
r Fame enough in second place, 
When such the victors in the race. 


But the poet is not going to be ensnared, he says, in spite 
of his admiration. “I am determined to go back to 
the rushy marshes of the Cam, and to hear once more 

the hoarse murmur of the Schools.” 
Diodati’s answer to this epistle has not been preserved. 
The following Christmas, however, when staying in the 
country, he wrote Milton some verses, for whose in- 
feriority he asked indulgence on account of the gaieties 
amid which he was then living. Milton’s reply is in- 
cluded among the Latin poems. After assuring his friend 
of his affection, and denying that his verses stand in any 
need of apology, he affirms, in a vein half serious and 
half ironic, that the best effusions of lyric poets have 
always been inspired by wine, thus endorsing the adimam 
cantare severis (sober thinkers cannot sing) of Horace. 
Ovid, he says, wrote ill from his place of exile, because 
there was no feasting there, and the vine was not native 
to the soil—a judgment quite odd enough to make one 
scent irony, since some of Ovid’s most effective work 
was certainly inspired by his banishment. But it must 
be quite otherwise, Milton continues, with the epic 
poet. He must be sparing in food, and a water-drinker. 
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He must{be marked by innocence and chastity, by 
severe manners and unspotted hands. That, we know, 
was Milton’s own ideal. He is at present occupied, 
he winds up, with an ode proper to the season—the rough 
draft, no doubt, of the English poem ‘‘On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity ”—which he intends to submit to his 
friend’s inspection. 

There is not much more to be gleaned from the Latin 
poems, until we reach the period of his Italian travel. 
It will be remembered that after leaving Cambridge 
he spent the ensuing five years in his father’s house at 
Horton, during which time the most beautiful and 
finished of his shorter poems were written—“ L’Allegro,” 
‘Tl Penseroso,” “ Comus,” ‘ Lycidas,” and others. This 
early flowering-time was perhaps the happiest part of his 
life. Released from college discipline, he was free to be the 
master of his own studies, and to compose or be silent 
at his pleasure. He was exempt from financial cares. 
An unhappy marriage, a poet turned into a writer of 
despatches, disappointments, controversies, loss of eye- 
sight, all these were still the grim secrets of the future. 
The death of his mother in 1637 was the precursor of the 
breaking-up of his home-life. With his father’s consent, 
who did not grudge the expense of this coping-stone of 
education, he set out to visit Italy, the land of poets 
and romance, in the spring of the following year. “ It 
was specially the desire of social converse with the living 
poets and men of taste,” writes Mark Pattison, “—a 
feeble generation, but one still nourishing the traditions 
of the great poetic age—which drew Milton across 
the Alps.” This “ feeble generation” welcomed with 
respect and appreciation one who could write poetry 
in at least three languages—English, Latin, and their own. 
Dr. Johnson once permitted himself to say, in a splenetic 
moment, “ The reciprocal civility of authors is one of 
the most risible scenes in the farce of life,” a hard saying, 
yet not devoid of truth, so that in the complimentary 
verses exchanged between Milton and his Italian friends, 
a high order of merit need not be expected. Of the 
Englishman’s, only one specimen, in fact, remains, the 
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lines addressed to Salsilli, a Roman poet, on his sickness, 
in the course of which the climate of London is stigma- 
tised as the worst in the world, possibly because the 
sufferer was out of conceit with his own. Milton 
appears to have delighted most in his sojourn at Florence, 
with its memories of the Tuscan bards. Rome, too, he 
visited, and Naples. At Rome he heard Leonora Baroni, 
the greatest living singer, and wrote three Latin epigrams 
in her honour. It was customary for strangers to pay 
the singer such a tribute, but Milton’s enthusiasm was 
perfectly genuine. 


The heart of Tasso, as in song he told, 
Another Leonora once controlled. 

Whate’er his pangs—and what has grief above 
The gnawing anguish of neglected love ? 

If living still, to your sweet service vowed, 
He yet might wear his fetters, and be proud ; 
Happy, who still might listen as you sang, 
The while your mother’s lute in concert rang ! 
Whatever frenzy then usurped his breast, 
Your voice could give his stormy passion rest, 
Restore his mind, impatient of control, 

And all his lost tranquillity of soul. *, 


At Rome, too, Milton was deeply attracted by the charms 
of a dark-eyed Italian lady; but these he celebrated in 
her own language. 

It was at Naples, however, that he made acquaintance 
with the person who was probably of the greatest service 
to him during his travels in Italy—the most interesting 
also, if we accept Galileo, whom he visited from Flor- 
ence, “ grown old, a prisoner of the Inquisition.” Gio- 
vanni Manso, Marquis of Villa, now seve ity-eight years 
of age, had befriended two generations c: Italian poets. 
He had entertained Tasso as a guest, had written his life 
and had secured his burial-place against forgetfulness. 
Strange as it may seem, the poet’s heir had not caused 
so much as his name to be inscribed upon his tomb, and 
it was Manso who made good the omission. He had also 
been the patron of Marini, a writer of great repute in 
his day, the father of the metaphysical school of poetry, 
whose English exponents enjoyed a great but transient 
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popularity, as witness Cowley’s name. Marini also 
he outlived, and erected a monument to him in Naples. 
This veteran Maecenas now welcomed Milton under the 
roof which had sheltered Tasso. The English poet, 
deeply read in Tasso’s works, must here have found 
himself amid scenes of peculiar interest. He expresses 
his indebtedness to Manso in a Latin poem written on 
the eve of his departure from Naples. Manso’s name, 
he says, will be imperishably associated with those of 
Tasso and Marini. Would that he might himself meet 
with so noble a protector! The succeeding passage 
is of value as showing the subject upon which Milton 
at that time intended to write an epic poem. ‘ Would 
that fate might grant me such a friend as you,” he writes, 
“as skilled to show honour to poetic men, if one day I 
shall invoke in song the shades of our British Kings, and 
Arthur in the realm of Faerie still meditating wars upon 
the earth: if I shall tell of the high-souled heroes of 
the Round Table, and, should inspiration be granted me, 
break the Saxon ranks before the Britons’ onset! And 
when at last, at the end of a life to which such utterance 
was not denied, I surrendered to death, might such a friend 
stand beside me with weeping eyes, to whom it were 
enough to say, Remember me. He would consign my 
ashes to the urn, he would, perhaps, command a marble 
semblance of my features, entwined about the brows 
with Paphian myrtle or Parnassian bay, and I should rest 
in quiet and security.” This peroration is in the high 
complimentary vein, but it does not detract from the 
interest of Milton’s recorded intention to deal with the 
Arthurian legend. He abandoned the intention, for 
whatever reason, but he left the theme, as we know, to 
be undertaken in course of time by a successor worthy 
of the task. 

The tale of Milton’s Latin poems is nearly told. One, 
however, remains to be considered, which, practically 
the last in point of chronology, surpasses all the rest in 
beauty. This is the “Epitaphium Damonis,” an elegy 
which those who love “ Lycidas” cannot afford to ignore. 
Passing through Geneva, on his homeward journey, 
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Milton heard of the death of Charles Diodati. It was 
the second of his friendships to be prematurely ended. 
It is only because of its Latin weeds that the ‘‘ Epitaphium 
Damonis”’ has not been more widely appreciated. Who- 
ever reads this poem, even if he cannot subscribe to Mark 
Pattison’s opinion that “in the Latin elegy there is 
more tenderness than in the English,” must admit that 
there rings through it a cry of genuine bereavement ; and 
that true and deep feeling has not been sacrificed to any 
tyranny of style, elaborate as is the phraseology em- 
ployed. It is as hard to translate this elegy worthily 
as it is to translate the Virgilian laments for Daphnis 
and Gallus, or the dirge of Theocritus by which they 
were inspired. Milton’s tribute is informed by the 
same pastoral spirit as its predecessors, it has the same 
background (Arcadian or Sicilian, whichever we prefer 
to call it), the same mythological accessories. In other 
words, its language is highly allegorical; but so is the 
language of ‘“‘Lycidas,” and in “ Lycidas”’ every one 
discerns the emotion behind the allegory. Nothing but 
success justifies the use of a conventional setting, and 
Milton has succeeded. I can only ask for indulgence 
in my rash attempt to reproduce some of the finer 
passages of his elegy. 

The pastoral note is struck at once. The nymphs 
of Sicily are invoked to tell of the lamentations of Thyrsis 
over the untimely death of Damon. ‘Twice had the wheat 
formed in the green ear, twice had it ripened to harvest, 
since Damon breathed his last, with no Thyrsis at his 
side; for love of the muse had kept Thyrsis captive 
in a Tuscan city. But when his thirst for poetry was 
quenched, and the care of his flock had called him home, 
then, seated under a familiar elm, he first fully realised 
his loss, and sought to unburden his breast of its heavy 
SOrrows : 

Homeward my lambs! I reck not how ye fare, 

So is my heart distraught with other care. 

What power in earth or heaven shall I name, 
Damon, since death hath shortened thy young day ? 
Leavest thou thus thy friends ? And without fame 


Shall so much virtue mix with common clay ? 
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But he that guides the spirits on their way 
And with his golden wand parts these from those, 
Allots to thee a place thy peers among, 
Suffering thee not to mingle with the throng 
Of meaner spirits, that to oblivion goes. 

* * * * * 
’ Among the shepherd swains thy praise is sure, 
But what has envious fate in store for me ? 
Who now my friend will be ? 
Ah, who with me will winter’s cold endure, 
When o’er the world a frosty mantle lies ? 
Or torrid summer, when the herbage dies ? 
Who charm the tedious day with speech and song, 
And at my side defend the flock from wrong ? 


. But now, my lambs, I reck not how ye fare, 


‘So is my heart distraught with other care. 


Who now will share the secrets of my breast, 
Or teach my heart oppressed 
Awhile its anxious burden to forget ? 
Or who will cheat the dragging hours of night, 
When mid the glowing embers nuts are set, 
And, tyrant of his realm, 
The south-west, rushing downward from the height, 
Thunders amid the branches of the elm ? 
* * * * * 


- Homeward, my lambs, I reck not how ye fare, 
So is my heart oppressed with bitter care. 
Lonely I pace the pastures and the fields, 
Or, where the valley yields 
The dark of shady boughs, my way I wend, 
Awaiting nightfall’s coming in a cloud : 
Above me rain and wind in riot blend, 
And all the smitten wood is dim and loud. 

* * * * * 

‘ Homeward, my lambs, I reck not how ye fare, 

So is my heart distraught with other care. 
Ah me, the beasts that roam our pastures here 
In choice of comrades little preference know ; 
None sets his heart on one companion dear 
Whose presence charms, whose loss were source of woe ; 
Water and air no other custom yield ; 
The trifler sparrow never lacks a friend, 
Who, to the long day’s end, 
In quest of food beside him flies afield ; 
But if a kite his chance companion slay, 
Or hedger with an arrow from his bow, 
He little recks, but heedless flits away, 
And finds another, ere the sun be low: 
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But we, whom still unlikeness keeps apart, 
We, whose uneasy heart 
Dissevers each from other, hardly find 
Amid a thousand one whose equal mind 
Matches our own ; or, find him though we may, 
Unlook’d for death has stol’n him from our gaze, 
And leaves us to lament him all our days. 
* * * * * 
































The poet passes on to express regret that he ever 
took the journey to Italy, putting sea and land betwixt 
himself and his friend, though it will always be a solace 
to remember how he was welcomed by the Tuscan 
singers. Damon was Tuscan, too, his race sprang from 
the city of Luca. How often was Damon in his thoughts 
during those Florentine days! And while ‘Thyrsis 
fancied him about some of his wonted occupations, 
Damon was already cold in death : 


And what I looked for on a future day 
Deceitful hope made present and my own. 
“ Damon,” I cried, “ why take we not our way, 
If naught impedes, along the banks of Coln, 
Or to the hills above St. Alban’s town ? 
‘ And thou shalt all the simples number o’er, 
Or plucked by lowly marsh or breezy down, 
Saffron and hyacinth and hellebore ? ” 
—Perish they all, which had no skill to stay 
His death, who yet had mastered all their lore. | 

* * * * * 


Where seek we Damon now? Where but above ? ; 
That single heart and that white virtue’s flower, p 
Oh, seek them not in any nether grove. 

Dry we our tears ; our tears are shed amiss 

For him who now in purest Heaven dwells, 

Thither uplifted by celestial power, 

And ’neath his feet beholds the rainbow set. 

For him no longer may our cheeks be wet 

Who ’mong the blessed quaffs immortal bliss. 

So, since thy soul the angelic muster swells, i 

Whether as Damon, whom our woodlands claim, 
Or as Diodatus, thy heavenly name, 

Be favourable still to all our needs, P 

And prosper, though removed, our human deeds. ' 


rm a mers tes 


Milton’s pleasant Italian sojourn is at an end. He re- 
turns to his own distracted country, laden with the weight 
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of private sorrow. He has written, with one trifling 
exception, his last Latin poem. He is still to use the old 
language as Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth, 
but in the form of stern and often repellent prose ; and 
then at last, in the dark evening of his days, is to com- 
pose the great English epic which was the dream and the 
lodestar of his life, whose beckoning ray was never wholly 
quenched amid the dust of controversy and the half- 
light of debate. 


Retrospective Review 
An Etiquette Book of 1685 
|’. was Horace Walpole who expressed the wish that 


some one would compile a catalogue of ‘lounging 

books,” such books as a man could take up to divert 
himself when suffering from low spirits, gout, or ennui, 
or “when waiting for company.” It may safely be 
assumed that no two “loungers” would draw up the 
same kind of list, but in every list there should be, we 
think, at least one of the manuals of polite behaviour 
with which our seventeenth-century ancestors were so 
particularly well provided. ‘* The Compleat Gentleman” 
is not infrequently to be seen in some of those old private 
libraries which the hand of Time has spared, and in 
company with it may sometimes be observed ‘“ The 
Gentleman’s Calling” by the author of “The Whole 
Duty of Man.” Both these books are of considerable 
interest to the lover of old times and old manners, but 
their virtues pale into insignificance beside the manifold 
attractions of an exceedingly rare and curious little 
volume: “The Rules of Civility, or Certain Ways of 
Deportment observed in France among all Persons of 
Quality upon several occasions. London. Printed for 
R. Chiswell, T. Sawbridge, G. Wells, and R. Bently. 
1685. Newly revised and enlarged.” ! 


1 This work is a translation from the French of Antoine de Courtin, 
and was first published in 1671. It was re-printed, with additions, in 
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The anonymous writer explains that he would not 
have challenged publicity but for the fact that his most 
particular friend, “‘ A gentleman of Provence,” had asked 
him to set forth “some few Precepts of Civility” for his 
son, whom he destined for the Court, and must therefore 
carefully instruct in those graces and courtesies without 
which, in his opinion, men are close akin to beasts. He 
restricts himself to describing the manners in vogue 
“among Christians — especially in France” (which 
qualification reads oddly nowadays), and he expresses the 
laudable hope that his book will be useful not only to 
those who have children to bring up, but to others ‘ who 
though advanced in years might be defective notwith- 
standing in the exactness and punctilio . . . so indis- 
pensably necessary in the conversation of the world.” 
He apologises for mentioning many points which must 
be already known to his readers, and on the well-worn 
theme of human nature having been alike in all ages, he 
treats us to some quaint remarks ; men have “ drunk and 
eat, and spit,” he says, “since the beginning of the world.” 
Civility, he explains, is contained in three parts: “1. In 
not expressing by actions or speeches any injury, dis- 
esteem or offence, or undervaluing of another. 2. In 
being ready to do all good offices and ordinary kindnesses 
for another, and 3. In receiving no injuries nor offences 
from others. ‘That is, in not resenting every word or 
action which may (perhaps naturally) be interpreted to 
disesteem or undervaluing.”’ An upright, straightforward, 
and sincere character is then eulogised ; ‘‘ Every man is 
loved for his honesty, and villains pretend to it, and 
under that colour practice deceit. A formal starcht 


1673 and 1675, and, again enlarged, in 1678 (Term Catalogues, ed. 
Arber). No edition of the French original seems to be known earlier 
than that of 1672. The title and imprint of this, taken from the copy 
in the British Museum, is “‘ Nouveau Traité de Civilité qui se pratique 
en France, parmi les honnestes gens. Seconde édition, corrigée & 
augmentée. A Amsterdam, chez Jaques le Jeune clo loc Ixxii. Sur la 
Copie imprimée 4 Paris.” The work was published anonymously, but 
in some of the later editions, which are very numerous, the dedication 
is signed I. M[eusnier], who seems to have claimed the authorship.— 
Sytvanus Ursan. 
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behaviour is odious, and being forced and unnatural, 
clouds and disgeirs the Soul.” 

That such a condition may be avoided, the aspirant to 
social distinction may here learn how to regulate his 
conversation, how to conduct himself at the play, at a 
ball, in coach or on horseback, in church or “in a Noble- 
man’s house.” There is also for his delectation “a 
description of Raillerie,” a disquisition on flattery and 
compliments, and ‘the discrimination of things 
decent from things indecent according to custom”’ ; 
and whole chapters are devoted to the momentous 
questions ‘‘ whether we may sing or play upon an 
instrument,” and how we are to behave ‘‘ when we 
are visiting a noble person,” and how “ when he con- 
descends to visit us,” There are also various general 
instructions, some of which we would fain hope were not 
required in that beau monde of which we will presume our 
author was an ornament : 

It is unbecoming to make Faces; to roul your Tongue in y‘ Mouth, 
to bite your Lips; to turn up y’ Mustaches; to play with Your Locks; 
to wink with your Eyes ; to rub your Hands; crack y* Fingers; scratch 


y’ Head; or shrug your shoulders, &c. Nor on the other hand are you 
to look morosely, arrogantly, or scornfully. 


Against possible conversational slips, there are also 
curious warnings; the gallant is particularly cautioned 
against saying to a lady who wishes to be thought young, 
“* Lord ! what a while it is since I had the honour to know 
your Ladyship.”” Moreover, “it is unmannerly to make 
comparison with the person to whom you are speaking, 
to discover the imperfection of another, as to say, ‘ J know 
such a Man very well, I have seen him drunk ; he is thick- 
shouldered, or grey-headed like you.’ Or to tell a Lady such 
a Person is of no good reputation, ‘J know her well, she 
is fat and swarthy like your Ladyship.” 

It is, however, recommended to avoid “lofty and 
hyperbolical exaggerations,” lest the person complimented 
be doubtful whether ‘‘ we do really intend and resolve 
those obliging things which we speak.” To prefer 
the beauty of a lady to the lustre of the sun or 
stars, to “put the poor Snow and Lillies out of 
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Countenance by a Romantick repetition of the white- 
ness of her Hand,” to laud her cheeks above roses, 
and vow that her lips are redder than coral—such mock 
rhapsodies are censured as unworthy of the wit and 
delicacy of a true man of fashion, whose manner towards 
the fair sex should be free from exaggeration, “ neither 
too frolick nor too severe, but modest and humble.” A 
specimen conversation is then given, in which, with a 
view to adding profit to pleasure, the worthy author thinks 
it proper to intersperse “something that is solid.” The 
lady is represented “ painting in mignature in her Closet,” 
when the young gallant accosts her, and compliments are 
adroitly bandied ; his speeches abound in classical allusions, 
to which she responds in flowing periods, and together 
they discourse on the value of philosophy, art, and learn- 
ing. Hethen looks at her picture, and remarks that if 
he mistakes not, ‘‘ it is a Tempest or some Harbour in the 
Sea.” “’Tis certainly well done,” he says, ‘ these 
waves are bold and natural.” She congratulates herself 
on being safe ashore, for she understands that “ the poor 
creatures at Sea are very great sufferers, especially on 
Ship-board,” where the smell of the ship is not, in her 
judgment, over-pleasant. The interchange of a few more 
decorous generalities, and frigidly elaborate compliments, 
terminates the interview. 

We are assured that to pay respect to ladies is so 
essential a part of good breeding “ that to be defective in 
it is not only uncivil but brutish.” Respect, however, 
seems mostly made up of negatives, and the solecisms to 
be avoided read very curicusly nowadays: “It is not 
becoming a Person of Quality when in the Company of 
Ladies to handle them roughly ; to kiss them by surprise; 
to pull off their Hoods ; to snatch away their Handker- 
chiefs ; to rob them of their Ribbands and put them into 
his Hat ; to force their Letters or Books from them; to 
look into their Papers, &c. You must be very familiar 
to use them at this rate : and unless you be so, nothing 
can be more indecent or render you more odious. . . . 
It is indecent, in the Company of Ladies, or any other 
serious persons [the italics are ours], to pull off your cloak, 
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to pull off your Periwig or Doublet, to pair your nails, 
to pick your teeth, to scratch your head, or any other 
part, to mend your Garter or Shoe-string, or to call 
for your Gown or your Slippers to put your self at 
ease,” 

Ladies, we read, are “‘insensible of the affairs and 
troubles of the World,” and are therefore cheerful and 
merry, especially if their education has been good, “ for 
which reason we must assume a more than ordinary gaiety 
to fit and adapt us for their conversation.” Their 
admirer is cautioned to avoid “oaths and obscenity 
in discourse . . . contention, exception, Hyperboles, 
Fanfaronades, Rhodomontades, Lies, Calumniations, 
&c.,” nor must he talk perpetually to his own advantage, 
“as to say ‘For my part I should never have done so: 
I could never have been guilty of such an expression : 
a Man of my Birth and Education would not have 
done it.’” 

“To fly out in praise of one’s Wife” is considered 
indecent, “‘ or to mention her by her Title, or by any other 
term of dearness that is used betwixt themselves.” Thus, 
the amorous husband is bidden to refrain from saying, 
“ My joy is the handsomest,” or ‘‘ my sweet is the most 
prudent,” and is cautioned to speak of her merely as his 
wife. It seems not improbable that the majority of men 
would have been obedient enough to this last precept, 
however little they may have otherwise attempted to live 
up to the author’s standard of what was required of “a 
Civil man ” who, he emphatically maintained, must also be 
a wise man; and his definition of a wise man is so com- 
prehensive that it may well make us despair of our manners 
and morals : 

He hears rather than talks, believes not easily, judges seldom, and 
then upon Examination, deliberates before he resolves, is constant in 
his resolutions; fears not to repent; he speaks well of all, defends the 
fame of the absent, is courteous, not flattering, readier to give than to 
receive ; loves his friends, but doth nothing unworthy for their sakes ; 
is ready to assist and pleasure all men, many times unknown; he 
considers events before they happen and then is neither exalted nor 


dejected; he will avoid anxiety and moroseness, and is even in his 
carriage, true in words, the same in reality as he is in show; admires 
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a few, derides none, envies none, despiseth none, no not the most 
miserable; he delights in the company of wise and vertuous Persons; 
profereth not his counsel when he understands not well; is content 
with his condition; he doth not anything through contention, emula- 
tion, or revenge, but endeavours to do good for evil. 


One is almost tempted to believe that while we are 
fundamentally little better than the men of the seven- 
teenth century, we are superficially a great deal worse, 
seeing that whereas wit, judgment, grace and charm of 
manner were then the essentials of a man of fashion, who 
strove to acquire them if they did not come naturally to 
him, we are now too frequently too busy to have any 
manners at all. 

The chapter on letter-writing is perhaps one of those 
which most strongly mark the difference between the 
seventeenth and the twentieth centuries. The subjects 
calmly suggested for polite correspondence are most 
alarming to our more busy—or more indolent—minds : 
‘“‘ Religion, law, administration of Justice either by the 
Prince himself or Ministers, Negociations of State, 
private Transactions, Instructions, Ehasiione, Speeches, 
Panegyricks, Apologies, Reputations, Pleadings, Poetry, 
History, Letters, 8c.” 

These were indeed the good old days when culture 
was the mode, and many letters of the time, notably those 
of that courtly philosopher Monsieur de Saint Evremond, 
testify to the possibility of handling weighty subjects in a 
graceful and entertaining way. One wonders if Saint 
Evremond ever read this little book, and if perchance he 
knew the author—for the world was small and Saint 
Evremond knew every one of consequence on either side 
the channel ; and these ‘‘ Rules of Civility ’’ despite their 
deviations into the absurd and the grotesque, have much 
in them deserving of attention. 

‘“‘ Discover not the secret of a Friend” we are com- 
manded, for to do so “argues a shallow understanding 
and a weakness. He that is not constant in preserving 
what is committed to him cannot be a Friend,” and the 
type most sedulously to be shunned is the talkative man 
who ‘uses his mouth like a Sluce to let out all that is 
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within him.” A discreet reticence is duly lauded: “A 
man should not let himself lie open to all the pumpings 
of the pragmatical,”’ but should jestingly turn aside 
impertinent questions; he must however refrain from 
being “over severe,” and should be amiable enough 
to gratify the ‘‘ ordinary and easie desires ” of his friends 
and acquaintances. 

On “ the soveraignty of the Fashion,”’ as may naturally 
be expected, our author has much to say, and he is some- 
what artful in his mode of expression, for while at first 
appearing to bow down before the modish deity in 
question, he in the end makes clear that persons of taste 
should rule fashion instead of being dominated by it : 


Her decrees [he says at first] are unquestionable, and a man cannot 
dispute them without making himself ridiculous. For indeed though 
a man were never so eminent for modesty, prudence, or anything else, 
yet if he should oppose himself against the torrent of the Mode and 
appear in the street in a high-crowned narrow-brim’d Hat, when the 
whole World wears the crowns flat and the brims broad, he w@ run a 
great hazard of being hunted and hooted at by the Boys. 


Then begin the qualifications : 


Nor is the other finical extream much better: for what can people 
think of him who because wide Breeches are worn, makes them two ells 
wider than his Neighbours, or what can be thought of that Lady, who 
because other Ladies have their Train trailing half a yard after them, 
will have her Train three times as long, 


and who because short sleeves are worn, will have 
“nothing but wings.” ‘Sober and judicious men” we 
are assured in conclusion, ‘‘ do alway correct and retrench 
(as much as in them lies) the excess and foppery of the 
Fashions, reducing them to usefulness and convenience,” 
and to accord with ‘ modesty and reason.” 

For behaviour in church there are ample instructions : 


We must have a care of making of Faces, or lifting up our Eyes too 
much with an affected and fantastical Devotion; we must not repeat 
our prayers in too loud a tone nor discourse with other people lest 
we disturb their devotion. We are not to salute any one in the 
Church . . . nor etnbrace or caress them, the sanctity of the place 
not permitting it without scandal to the Spectators. 


It is to be feared that His Sacred Majesty King Charles II. 
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did not always observe this last most proper rule, nor did 
he sit ‘‘ attentively at Sermon,” but held rather that the 
sermon was the time for sleep (at which dictum those of 
us who are most deeply read in English pulpit utterances 
of his day may possibly be not altogether surprised or 
horrified). ‘ If you be troubled with a Cold or Cough,” 
concludes our author, with excellent common sense, “ ’tis 
better to stay at home than to interrupt the Preacher and 
disturb the congregation.” 

The courtesy to be observed towards divines is carefully 
inculcated : 

“Tt is laudable, and but civil to give precedence to the 
Clergy in honour to their function; and it is much 
regretted by Persons of Parts and Breeding to see Lords 
and great persons treat them like Footmen.” “ It’s true,” 
he adds, ‘‘some Churchmen there are who by their 
impwdence and importunity deserve no better”: but 
their sacred calling, he maintains, should ‘intercede for 
their infirmity; and they should not be used with 
contempt.” 

From Church we pass to the banquet, and it is there 
that our gentle amusement breaks out into open hilarity. 
“You must cut your Meat into small pieces, and not put 
great Gobbets into y" Mouth that may bunch out y*‘ cheeks 
like a Monkey. You must not gnaw your Bones too 
clean nor shake nor break them at the table with anything 
for the Marrow, but having cut off the Meat modestly, 
and laid it upon your plate, eat it afterwards with your 
Fork,” It is forbidden to blow your nose “ publickly at 
the Table without holding your Hat or Napkin before 
your Face”; nor must you strip yourself of your sword 
and cloak before you begin your repast, it being “ more 
decent to keep them on.” Against being “ fantastical 
and affected in your eating” there is particular warning, 
but still more so against “stuffing till you give yourself 
the Hicktp.” ‘Some there are who eat with that eager- 
ness and impatience they eat themselves out of breath, and 
will pant like a broken-winded Horse’’; but they are 
* not to be indured.”’ 

If you happen to burn your mouth you must endure it 
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“if possible,” but “if not, you must convey what you 
have in your Mouth privately upon your Plate and give 
it away to the Footman.” If we desire to eat out of the 
dish “we must have a care of putting in our Spoons 
before our Superiors,” and must remember, if we have 
used our spoons, to wipe them, ‘‘for some there are so 
nice that they will not eat Potage, or anything of that 
Nature, in which you have put your spoon unwiped after 
you have put it in your mouth.” With these most quaint 
instructions is mingled some very reasonable advice. ‘ No 
man ought to observe what another man eats or drinks ; 
you are rather to animate and encourage them by the 
cheerfulness of your looks, and a certain gaiety of humour 
that may persuade them that they are heartily welcome, 
No man is to be pressed to drink, for excess of wine does 
nobody good.” Some. people, continues our mentor, 
“are disorder’d witha little; others are oblig’d to sobriety 
by their characters and functions, as the Clergy, Magis- 
trates, &c., and to see either of these overtaken would be 
a very ill spectacle.” 

From the banquet we may progress to the ball-room, 
assuming that in so well-conducted an establishment as is 
here described, the guests would not have spent the 
evening under the table, according to the fashion very 
prevalent among their sons and grandsons. 

‘* If you be at a Ball, you must know exactly if not how 
to dance, at least the rules observed in dancing,” and if 
lacking in talent at that exercise, “‘ you must not pretend 
to more skill than you have, nor ingage yourself in Dances 
that you understand but little.”” This is eminently sensible, 
and none the less so is the counsel that “If your ear be 
bad, you must not undertake to Dance, though you step 
ever so well; it renders a man ridiculous to see him out 
in his tune.” This might equally apply to-day, but the 
next sentence serves to recall us to the fact that we are 
in the time long past. “If you be among Persons in 
Masquerade, ’tis incivil to press any one to discover him- 
self, or to lay hand upon his Mask; you are rather 
oblig’d to be more civil to them than other people, 
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because under those disguises you have many times Persons of 
very great Quality.” 

The instructions as to behaviour in the presence of 
the Person of Quality are exceedingly amusing : 

In conference with one of those august beings, we are 
gravely warned that ‘it would be sawcy and ridiculous 
to pull him by the Buttons, Bandstrings, or Belt, and 
most of all to punch him on the stomach.” These 
instructions might seem somewhat superfluous, and we 
will pass on to the dissertation on suitable behaviour in 
the hunting-field : 


If his Lordship gallops, you must not outride him; nor Prance, 
and make Parade with your Horse, unless you be Commanded. If you 
be a~Hunting the Buck or anything else, you must not leave the noble 
person, nor show too much heat and ardour at your sport, but suffer 
him to come in first to the death or imprime. If the Deer be at Bay, 
and there be occasion for a Sword or Pistol to break it and strike him 
down, you must not be too forward, but leave it to the Person of 
Honour. 


It would seem as though sport in those days was largely 
a matter of precedence; in the author’s native country, 
such may well have been the case, but we may doubt if 
such a standard has ever flourished this side of the 
the channel. But even in France the Person of Quality 
was evidently not allowed by hisinstructors to forget the 
good old maxim of “ Nod/esse oblige,” in illustration 
whereof I may be pardoned the following somewhat 
lengthy quotation from the eighteenth chapter of the 
* Rules”’ : 


Order would have conduced us to say something in this place of 
the Civility due from a Superior to an Inferior: But because it would 
be to prescribe Laws to those who should give them, we shall wave it. 
Yet this treatise being principally for young Noblemen [they are 
recommended to consider that], the poorest and most Inferior Creatures 
are Men as well as they; often of as much and sometimes of more 
merit than themselves. If they have not that Christian Charity to 
honour in their Persons the Image of God, and to regard them as 
having God for their Father as well as they; As having Jesus Christ 
for their Redeemer as well as they: and as having this privilege above 
them, that to sanctifie Poverty, Christ made choice of that condition 
before theirs ; yet for their own proper interest they are obliged to be 
good in example to their Servants, and civil to others who are not of 
their dependence. 
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This point is one on which the writer apparently feels 
strongly. ‘‘ Indeed,” says he, “‘ what a monstrous thing 
it is to see a Nobleman without Civility! Everybody 
shuns him, everybody despises him, nobody pays him 
respect out of real esteem, but only to satisfie Custom 
and preserve himself from his oppression ; so that he 
had as good be out of the World as be beloved by 
no body.” 

What our author says of mannerless noblemen we 
might safely extend to mankind in general, for now that 
the “‘ Person of Quality’’ has ceased to inspire any awe, 
now that the vice of flattering the great has been sup- 
planted by the still more degrading practice of flattering 
the mob, now that the once fashionable Graces are lament- 
ably passées, and money-making is all the mode, the 
counsels of the seventeenth-century arbiter elegantiarum 
are not without their attraction. In its curious blend of 
absurdity, eloquence, good sense and bathos, in its low 
standard of conduct towards the much-flattered fair sex, 
and its high ideal of culture and friendship among men, 
with its elegancies and its grotesqueness, the book is 
essentially of its own day—the day which produced men so 
strikingly dissimilar as Rochester and Claverhouse, De Retz 
and Bossuet, Louis Quatorze and Pascal. We replace it in 
its shelf among the once prized but now neglected Elzevirs, 
and bid it rest in peace as an interesting and entertaining 
relic of a bygone age. 


Correspondence 
The “ Duck” Painting at Durham 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—Your former correspondent, Mr. 
Robert Surtees, in his monumental History of Durham, 
twice refers to a painting in the residence erected by 
Sit John Duck, Bart.,? in Silver Street, Durham. First 


1 For an account of Sir John, who rose from being a butcher’s 
apprentice to the rank of a baronet, see Burke’s “Extinct Baronetcies,” 
or the ‘Complete Baronetage,” by G. E. C. 
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in his account of Rainton (vol. i. Part II. p. 210, 
foot-note A.), he remarks, ‘ Rainton is probably the 
mansioti represented in the painting on board in Sit 
John Duck’s seat-house, now the Black Lion in Silver 
Street.” 

Later in the fourth volume (Part II.p.54) he gives a small 
reproduction, and describing it says, ‘On the right is 
the mansion in Silver Street, and on the left the Hospital 
which Sir John Duck built, and endowed at Lumley,” 
and adds, “‘The wood-cut is a faithful copy of the 
original.” 

As these two notes read somewhat contradictory, and 
as the wood-cut in a number of details disagrees with 
the picture, the following note may be of interest. 

The house in which the picture is has been a long building 
with two end wings at right angles to the front facing the 
river, the other front abutting on to Silver Street. It is 
now sadly changed, and divided into several shops, one of 
the wings has been pulled down, and the other altered 
from a curved Jacobean into a plain pointed gable. With 
the help of information supplied by Mr. Charles Cald- 
cleugh, the present owner, it can still be clearly shown to 
be the once handsome mansion represented on the right 
of the picture, which is painted in oils, on a panel over 
the fireplace, in the front room (looking into Silver 
Street) on the first floor. This room is panelled with 
oak, now painted over, and is reached by the aid of a 
very handsome old oak staircase,’ boldly carved, probably 
the finest in the district, with the exception of that in 
Durham Castle. The central portion of the picture is 
taken up with a portrait of Sir John, a melancholy daub, 
crossing Framwellgate Bridge, whilst above is his 
traditional raven with gold in its beak. Close beside 
him there is a small low building possibly intended for 
the hospital at Lumley. Divided from the rest of the 
painting by a high tree, there is another house evidently 
the one Mr. Surtees refers to in his first note. It is 
represented as a stone house, three stories high, roofed 


1 The original foot and entrance to the staircase is now in Ushaw 
College. 
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with red slates, either end of the roof terminating in 
gilded points. The lower story has one window on 
either side of the door, over which an armorial shield or 
other carved work is indicated. The upper stories have 
each three windows. At one end of the house there is a 
low wing, probably kitchens, whilst.at the other there is 
a nondescript portion, the full height of the main building, 
which is drawn angular, but from the shading seems 
intended to be circular. 

If this is intended to be Rainton Hall, the artist must 
have had an exceedingly bad memory, as that mansion is 
a long building of two stories, and only corresponds in the 
fact that the walls are stone. It seems probable that it 
was so intended, as the entire painting is evidently meant 
to be emblematic of Sir John’s life. 

Both houses descended to the Strathmore family, and 
were sold by them to different purchasers, Rainton 
passing about 1760! to Philip Jackson, of Walthamstow, 
whose descendants long resided there. 

It only remains to be added that the painting is very 
crude and unsigned. 

H. R. Leicuton. 


An Apology for Travel 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you some verses that I transcribed 
a few years ago (alack! more than a few) from MS. 
Rawlinson Poet, Ixv., fol. 84. There is no author’s 
name to them, and I do not remember to have seen them 
in any of the numerous printed Miscellanies of the 
second half of the seventeenth century. They were 
evidently written shortly after the Restoration. I hope 
you will like them, for they are deftly and wittily 
turned. 
APOLOGY FOR TRAVEL 


Prithee, persuade me not, my dear, 
You do mistake my fates, I fear. 





1 Cf. “ Genealogical Magazine,” 1904, p. 541 
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My glass will run no sooner out 
Though I do range the world about. 
Could my stay here bribe a delay 
From the pale sisters, I would stay ; 
But ’tis too true, though’t it be a fable, 
The sisters are inexorable, 

And are as nimble with their knife 

To those that lead a home-bred life. 
Brave Raleigh found (too soon) a tomb 
Not in the Indies, but at home; 

The destinies did Drake forbear 

In the Antipodes, not here, 

And do like ladies coy neglect 

Those most that court them with respect, 
But with embraces beg and pray 

Of those that are as nice as they. 

Or if the froward stars dispense 

With their malignant influence, 
Adjourning plagues they use to bring 
In peccant autumns or the spring, 

Yet a consumption or the gout 

In chimney corner finds us out ; 

Or, what is worse, old drivelling age, 
With all its loathed equipage, 

Arrests us, till we have unsaid 

The prayers which we for long life made. 
Yet they are forced soon’st to recant 
That fruits of youthful travel want, 
For knowledge only doth commend 
Old age, while list’ning nephews ’tend 
With greedy ears to catch up all 

Old stories grandsires do let fall. 
Thus shortening long winter’s night, 
This palliates age with some delight ; 
For when the cold palsey doth seize 
On other members, tongue’s at ease 
And is the old man’s commendamus, 
Which without travel is Jess famous. 
Nay, damn’d exile in this was blest, 
Of kings it has made ours the best. 
Thus Joseph’s brethren’s meant abuse 
Raised him the honour of his house ; 
Arneas thus enhanced his fame 

From Trojan to the Roman name. 


If you find room for this contribution I may be 
encouraged to send you other extracts from my note- 
books. Iwasa reader of THe GENTLEMAN'S MaGaZINE 
in the days of John Mitford, and I rejoice to know that 
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in these ‘‘ giddy-paced times ”’ its scholarly traditions have 
been honourably revived. 
SENEX. 
[Sylvanus Urban looks forward with interest to commu- 
nications from Senex, whose good opinion he deeply appre- 


ciates. | 
A New Ballad 


Mr. Ursan,—The “ Jolly Juggler” story! is found 
in prose among North American Indian legends : 
“ Moowis, or the Man of Snow”? is its title. There 
is the disdainful Beauty, who is punished by being 
deluded into marrying an apparently suitable stranger. 
But he has been concocted on a basis of snow, which 
melts and leaves him nowhere. She follows him through 
the forest by his tracks, asa true Indian squaw should, 
and only picks him up in bits—a rag here, and a 
some of eagle’s feather later on; lastly, not even a 

one! Schoolcraft must be questioned for the authority 
for this story, which I a have second-hand from 
him. It will be foundin James Greenwood’s ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Savage Life,” published 1863. 

c.&. 


An Untamed Shrew 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—The letter of your correspondent, 
“‘Misogynist,” in the February issue, prompts me to 
send you the story of a pretty revenge performed by an 
English scold upon her husband, which | lately met with 
in Thomas Heywood’s famous and amusing, though now 
little read, “Tuvaixsov, or Nine Books of Various 
History concerninge Women, 1624.” It is as the author 
says, ‘“‘a discourse that hath in it more mirth than 
murther, and more sport than spight, and yet a touch of 
both.” A mad and frolicsome fellow who was too fond 
of spending his evenings over the wine with his boon 
companions had a wife who was “ altogether addicted to 
sparing and good huswiferie,’” and one young child 
whom he dearly loved. Unfortunately the wife, who 
was “‘ 2s sparing of his purse as prodigall of her tongue 
1 See the May Number, p. 414. 
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(for she was little better than a skold),” viewed his 
expenses at the tavern with extreme disfavour, and on 


his return home, generally the worse for liquor, would 


greet him with many “‘ matron-like exhortations,” even 


to threatening “that if ever he came home againe in 
that pickle, shee would (happen what could come) fling 
the child into the moat (for the house was moated 
about.) ”’ 


“It hapned about some two daies after, that he revelling till late in 
the evening in a cold frostie winters night, and she having intelligence 
by her scouts where he was then drinking, and making no question but 
he would come home flustred ; she commanded her maide to conveigh 
the infant to the further part of the house, and to wrap the cat in the 
blankets and put it in the cradle, and there to sit and rocke it, Pre- 
sently home comes the husband. Shee falls to her old lesson and beginnes 
to quarrell with him, and he with her: Ill words begot worse, and much 
leaud language there was betwixt them, when the woman on the sudden 
stepping to the cradle (having spyde her advantage)—‘] have long,’ 
sayth she, ‘threatned a mischiefe, and that revenge I cannot worke on 
thee, come dogs, come divells, I will inflict upon the brat in the 
cradle’; and instantly snatching it up in her armes, ran with it to the 
moate side and flung it into the middle of the water: which the poore 
affrighted man following her and seeing, leaving to pursue her, and 
crying ‘Save the child, O, save the child!’ in that bitter cold night 
leapt up to the elbowes in water, and waded till hee brought out the 
mantell ; and with much paine comming to the shore, and still crying 
‘ Alas, my poore child!’ opened the cloathes. At length the frighted 
cat crying mewe, being at libertie, leapt from betwixt his armes and ran 
away: the husband was both amased and vexed, the woman laught at 
her revenge, and retyred herself; and the poore man was glad to 
reconcile the difference before she would yeeld to allow him either fire 
or dry linnen”’ (p. 235). 


Will “‘ Misogynist” contend that it did not serve him 
right ? 
D. S. W 
Review 
“Tue House or Copwess, AND OTHER Srorizs.” By 
Grorce Gissinc. To which is prefixed “The Work 


of George Gissing,” an introductory survey by Tuomas 
Seccomse. (Archibald Constable & Co.), 6s. 


Tuere is a touch of melancholy in turning the pages of 
this posthumous volume of stories—an almost ghost-like 
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sense of meeting familiar friends with strangely altered 
faces. Enough of George Gissing is in them to make us 
recognise, at rare intervals, the master’s hand, but, truth 
to tell, they stand—compared with his earlier work—in 
the position of the poor relation. The admirable intro- 
ductory survey makes pleasant reading because it is writter 
with such evident understanding and sympathy, and those 
readers who do not already know George Gissing should 
be taught to love him by the long quotations given from 
his earlier books (those studies of London life in which 
his finest work is to be found, and on which his claim 
to remembrance most surely rests), while we who have 
long been numbered among his followers are grateful for 
the discriminating criticism that gives us of his best. 
Gissing had a deep knowledge of the side of human 
nature that baffles alike reformers and philanthropy— 
of the people who will never improve because they 
will not see any need for improvement, and whose 
primitive passions are perplexing to an over-civilised and 
over-educated community—and his analysis of these 
characters makes very impressive even if painful reading. 
Mr. Seccombe claims interest for the collection of 
sketches given in “The House of Cobwebs” “from 
their connection with what has gone before,” and this is 
true in the sense that every character of Gissing’s fashioning 
had its prototype even in his earliest published work. 
Like all artists he created a world of his own, but having 
once chosen his caste he wrote his plays to suit his 
company, varying the circumstances, but seldom the 
characters. So when Mr. Seccombe points out the resem- 
blance between the old work and the new, we are fain to 
agree with him, though personally we are more greatly 
struck with the difference. 

The story that gives the book its title is distinctly dis- 
appointing. The idea is delightful and would have borne 
working out, but we have to be content with the dry 
bones of a half-conceived plot, which tells us how a 
struggling author, named Goldthorpe, who needs three 
months of solitude to finish a book, and must perforce 
seek cheaper lodgings, stumbles upon three seemingly 
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deserted houses in an outlying London suburb. From 
one of these comes the faint sound of music—Home, 
Sweet Home—played on a concertina. Investigating the 
twenty-yard-long wilderness of garden that lies at the 
back of the houses, Goldthorpe finds the musician; a 
decent, middle-aged, shabbily-dressed man, owner, for the 
next twelvemonth, of the leasehold of the dilapidated 
property, in which he is living unknown to his neigh- 
bours. The author decides to rent a room in the most 
weather-proof of the houses at the modest sum of two 
shillings a week, and after he has furnished it the two 
odd companions settle down together, Goldthorpe work- 
ing at his book and Spicer, the old man, supplying the 
necessary chorus of admiration and encouragement. Spicer 
is a very cleverly-drawn character—not impossible, for, as 
students of life know, there is no such thing as an im- 
possible character—but sufficiently out of the normal to 
strike the average reader as a trifle burlesqued. ‘“ His 
mental development had ceased more than twenty years 
ago when, after extreme effort, he attained the qualifica- 
tion of chemist’s assistant’”’; for him “ Grub Street was 
a living fact,” and he reverences Goldthorpe much as 
Boswell did the great Doctor. With Gissing’s passion 
for truth (the sad side of her face, that was the only side 
he ever saw) he will not let his puppets long be happy. A 
kind of fever, the result of neglected drains and the 
refuse of the over-grown garden, sends the author home 
to a widowed mother with his rejected manuscript, and 
when, after a three months absence, the manuscript is 
accepted, and Goldthorpe goes to share the news with his 
friend, he finds him in the ward of a hospital. The ceil- 
ings about which fat spiders had spun their webs in the 
deserted house had at last fallen in, and Spicer had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. We leave him in the hospital, 
not without regret that Gissing had not seen fit to finish 
the story. 

“A Capitalist” is a clever study. Ireton who, earn- 
ing a pound a week, buys a water-colour at forty guineas 
from an Exhibition in Coventry Street merely because the 
manager of the gallery treats him with some impertinence 
cec—2106—June 06 2L 
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as though suggesting he is too shabby a customer to be a 
likely purchaser, is a man for whom it is easy to feel 
genuine sympathy. His visit to the loan office to borrow 
money for the purchase of the picture, and his subsequent 
rise through uphill and very dirty ways to the position of 
capitalist are well told, and short though the story is, there 
is more drama init than in any of the others, In the open- 
ing pages of “ The Salt of the Earth” we have, at last, a 
glimpse of the Gissing who wrote ‘‘ Human Odds and 
Ends,” but the effort is not sustained, and the scene 
between the simple-minded clerk and the vulgar wife of 
the ‘‘ dubiously-active commission agent ”’ though almost 
brutal is somewhat unreal, 

‘«‘ Christopherson ” and “ A Poor Gentleman ”’ are both 
pathetic little stories sung to the trembling of one string— 
poverty ; poverty that must hide its rags and carry its 
head high, the poverty the author knew too well. 
Christopherson has been, in happier days, a book-collector, 
and, though he is a ruined man living on the earnings of 
a hardly-worked wife, he is a book-collector still. When 
the wife refuses the home offered to them as caretakers in 
the country-house of a rich relation, because they may not 
take the ‘‘ musty old books”’ with them, and the husband 
—suddenly realising that the devoted woman is more to 
him than his loved books—sells his library, we appreciate 
the cross-play of sacrifice but resent its necessity. “A 
Poor Gentleman” shows us yet another side of sacrifice. 
Tymperley has lost all his money through trusting in a 
certain Mr. Charman, with whose wealthy widow Fate 
one day brings him in contact. In complete i ignorance 
of his change of fortune, still less its cause, she insists on 
. his once again becoming a friend of the family. To give 
a reasonable explanation for his new address in an East 
End slum, Tymperley has to pose as a friend of the 
poor, and the last scene shows him, after a night of 
desperate mental struggle, posting to the clergyman of 
the parish the cheque for five pounds (of which he is 
himself in such desperate need) that has been sent to 
him by Mrs. Charman’s daughter to be “ divided among 
two or three of his most deserving pensioners.” 
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‘Fate and the Apothecary” is a poor story. The 
unfortunate hero was first brought to Gissing’s knowledge 
by the present writer. We visited his shop together, and 
the picture is not by any means overdrawn. And so of 
the rest of the sketches; they are not overdrawn but 
they fail to convince, and whatever his faults, the Gissing 
of the early books never failed of conviction. Still ‘“* The 
House of Cobwebs”’ is far better worth reading than a 
dozen studies of mean life by younger writers, though at 
best it is but the last gleanings of the field from which we 
have already reaped so ripe a harvest. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


In the last chapter of ‘ Vulgar Errors,” Sir Thomas 
Browne (treating briefly and sternly ‘“‘ Of some Relations 
whose truth we fear’’) urged that the better plan is to 
keep silence in regard to “sins heteroclital” that are a 
scandal to humanity, “for the vicious examples of ages 
past poison the curiosity of these present, affording a 
hint of sin unto seducible spirits.” The scoundrel who 
perpetrated the Madrid outrage has gone to his account, 
and would that of the prodigious crime there might not 
“remain any record but that of hell!” 


Just when we are all looking forward to the innocent 
delights of strawberries-and-cream, Professor Metsch- 
nikoff (in his Harben Lectures at King’s College) tries to 
make us uncomfortable by asserting that “‘ among fruits 
it is principally strawberries that introduce ova and 
infectious germs, and it is therefore necessary to boil 
them.” Sylvanus Urban intends to disregard the 
professor’s warnings. If we were to listen to every 
expert we should quickly perish of inanition. Galen 
condemned beef. Rhasis and Magninus “ discommend all 
fish, and say they breed viscosities.” Wecker disallows 
ducks, geese, and all fenny fowl. Crato went further 
than Professor Metschnikoff, for he abused not only 
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strawberries but pears, apples, plums and nuts. Bruerinus 
attacked onions, turnips, carrots, radishes and parsnips. 
Cobbett in his ‘‘ Rural Rides” loses no opportunity of 
declaiming against potatoes. Mizaldus and others 
commend hare as ‘‘a merry meat,” but Robert Burton 
denounced it as ‘“‘ melancholy and hard of digestion” ; 
and, needless to say, “‘ milk, and all that comes of milk, 
as butter and cheese, curds, &c., increase melancholy,” 
though some make an exception in favour of asses’ milk. 
A plain man had better choose for himself and turn a deaf 
ear to the scientists. 


An Anti-Puritan League has been established “ for the 
Defence of the People’s pleasures.” From the manifesto 
—signed by Mr. Hubert Bland, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Walter Crane and others—we learn that ‘ The 
League stands for the recognition of the right of every 
citizen to opportunities of decent and humane recreation. 
It advocates temperance in pleasures, not abstinence from 
them, as the true human ideal.” This sounds harmless 
enough, Sylvanus Urban was afraid that the League 
might advocate the revival of bull-baiting, badger-baiting, 
cockfighting, gooseriding, cat-in-a-bottle, and such-like 
popular diversions of Merry England in the Olden Time. 
The Anti-Puritans are pledged to ‘‘combat the stupid 
hostility which our municipal rulers display towards 
the art of dancing.” If “our municipal rulers” really 
discourage dancing, the more’s the pity; but if they 
merely insist on suppressing disreputable dancing-saloons 
Sylvanus Urban is not inclined to censure them. 


The “find” in Ireland of no fewer than seventeen 
rare pre-Shakespearean plays and interludes is of no 
slight interest. We are not told who is the present 
owner or who was the original collector ; but they are 
to be sold at Sotheby’s on the 30th inst. It is frequently 
found that books from Irish libraries have suffered badly 
from damp, and it is to be hoped that these rarities 
will have been preserved in good condition. Is it 
possible that at some time they belonged to Lord 
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Charlemont, the friend of Edmond Malone? The 
valuable collection of MS. plays known as Egerton MS. 
1994 (now in the British Museum) was once in Lord 
Charlemont’s library. Some readers may recall that one 
of the two extant copies (both imperfect) of the 1603 
quarto of Hamlet was purchased for a trifle from a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. 


But the Irish “find” is of small account compared 
with the recent discovery at Oxyrhynchus of Pzans of 
Pindar and portions of a lost play of Euripides. The 
decyphering and publication of these texts will be 
eagerly awaited. 


Golden lads and girls all must 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust ; 


but from the dust of Egypt may yet arise that golden 
girl Sappho, bringing in her train the ‘‘ boast of the 
Ionians” Anacreon. What achance is here for dilettanti 
millionaires, and how slow they are to avail themselves 
of it! Work of priceless value might be done if a tithe 
of the money spent on such frivolous objects as Free 
Public Libraries were devoted to the furtherance of 
classical studies. Meanwhile Wordsworth’s dream has 
been partly realised : 

. . . What rapture! could ye seize 

Some Theban fragment, or unroll 

One precious, tender-hearted scroll 

Of pure Simonides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine birth 

Of poesy ; a bursting forth 

Of genius from the dust. 


Sylvanus Urban occasionally loses his temper when he 
sees what foolish bequests people make. Somebody has 
been leaving 420,000 to the National Liberal Club. 
What a waste! Had the money been left to the Con- 
stitutional he would have held the same opinion, for 
Sylvanus Urban has no politics (“a plague o’ both your 
houses!” being his motto). How usefully the bequest 
might have been applied for scholarly purposes ! 
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__jFrom time to time it is announced that a prisoner has 
escaped from Dartmoor, but the news of his capture 
quickly follows. Recently, on a misty morning, a poor 
wretch slipped away, but after a few hours of liberty he 
was again under lock and key. A Dartmoor warder 
assured Sylvanus Urban a few years ago that only once 
had a prisoner succeeded in making good his escape from 
the dreary prison. ‘The fugitive was a miner. He con- 
trived to reach a Cornish tin mine, and the miners 
decided to stand by him. They kept him hidden in the 
mine till the hue-and-cry was over; then they clubbed 
together, paid his passage-money, and had him smuggled 
away to America. He took to good courses in the States, 
and refunded—with interest—the money that the miners 
had subscribed to put him on his legs again. But Dart- 
moor prisoners are reported (justly enough, ’tis to be 
feared) to be desperate ruffians ; and they well know that 
they must expect no help when they try to slip their 
tether—from the men of the moor. _ 


Sylvanus Urban is fond of dipping into old school-books, 
compiled by forgotten scholars who loved learning for 
its own sake, and whose enthusiasm must surely have 
proved infectious. William Walker, B.D., successively 
master of Louth School and of the Free School in 
Grantham, published in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a “Treatise of English Particles” 
which passed through many editions. In the Preface 
“to the Candid and Ingenious Reader,” there is a 
sentence which Sylvanus Urban finds so delightful that 
he cannot resist quoting it : 

I have oft been surprized with a ravishing sweetness in the reading 
of a piece of Latine, so that I have hung and dwelt upon it, like a Bee 
upon a Flower, and could not readily get away from it; and when I 
have come to examine the cause of that surprize, I have found nothing 
but what lay in the fineness and artfulnesse of the composure, or else 


in the significancy and elegancy of the Particles, which sparkled up and 
down therein, like Spang/es of Silver in a silken Contexture. 


How Charles Lamb would have relished that sentence— 
and Coleridge too! 
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From a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue Sylvanus 
Urban purchased a couple days ago a copy of Mr. St. 
John Hornby’s reprint of Dame Juliana Barnes’ (or 
Berners’) ‘‘’Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle.” 
Needless to say that, like all the productions of the 
Ashendene Press, it is a beautiful piece of printing ; and, 
though Sylvanus Urban had read the Treatyse twice 
or thrice before, the charming type induced him to 
turn the pages once again. Nobody knows who Dame 
Juliana Barnes was; some will have it that she never 
existed; and erudite dullards are good enough to 
inform us that the “ Boke of St. Albans” owes its fame 
“to its attractive subject and the mystery that sur- 
rounds its authorship rather than to any literary merit.” 
What will not scholars say ? At times one loses patience 
and is tempted to regard the whole pack of them as 
“‘strange beasts that in all tongues are called fools.” 
The Dame wrote with an easy pen and a merry heart. 
Our modern paltry academic rules (with the senseless 
chatter about split infinitives and mixed metaphors) 
were happily unknown when she threw out her hints 
to anglers. How much of early teaching we have to 
unlearn before we can express ourselves intelligibly! 
Sylvanus Urban is a heart-and-soul believer in the old- 
fashioned classical training, but he has sometimes been 
shocked to find scholarr—who composed Greek iambics 
to admiration—writing English prose that would dis- 
grace a washerwoman. 


It must be allowed that some strange statements are 
to be found in the Treatyse. Who to-day would be 
courageous enough to venture on a barbel, however 
skilfully the cook might dress it? Yet from Dame 
Juliana we learn that it was not only eaten, but eaten 
raw. She solemnly warns her readers—‘ The barbyll is 
a swete fysshe, but it is a quasy meete anda peryllous for 
mannys body. For comynly he yeuyth an introduxion 
to the Febres. And yf he be eten rawe: he maye be 
cause of mannys dethe: whych hath oft be seen.” 
Diogenes is reputed to have died of eating raw fish ; and 
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(if we may trust the testimony of Dr. Muffet) Wolner, 
the Great Eater, who freely digested iron, glass, and 
oyster-shells, at last “by eating a raw eel was over- 
mastered.” Modern anglers have but a poor opinion of 
that sluggish and slimy fish bream, but in the Treatyse 
he is enthusiastically commended as “‘a noble fysshe and 
a deyntous.” The statement that “The Roche is an easy 
fysshe to catch”? may not pass unchallenged ; but none 
can deny that “‘ The bleke is but a feble fysshe,—though 
the kindly Dame hastens to add, “ yet he is holsome.” 


Long may strolling players survive—despite the 
vigorous campaigns of mayors and corporations and 
councils—to carry on the traditions of the “joyous 
minstrels.”” Very unpretentious is their stock-in-trade, 
and humble enough the housing of the actors, but among 
them is often to be found talent of no mean order, though 
their speech may lack finish, and their action can hardly 
be termed (in critics’ slang) “‘ distinguished.” Sylvanus 
Urban lately spent a very pleasant evening at one of their 
performances. ‘The theatre was a large barn in a green 
meadow ; round the stage-door the yokels hung with as 
much ardour as the stage-stricken youth in great cities, 
while inside the tinkling of a piano told that the play 
would soon begin. The middle-aged lady who takes the 
money (and will presently tread the boards) has a kindly 
welcome for her patrons old and new, and a judicious 
word of praise for the piece to be given “‘the following 
night.” Even strolling players must move with the 
times, and this company includes in its repertory some 
high-flown tragedies that have been “ Englished ” from 
the French. The translator usually shows a profound 
reverence for the original text. Children do not go to 
bed, but “to repose themselves” ; a man seeks refuge 
‘¢ from the officers of the law”’ ; and the wife of an Essex 
labourer wanders through the woods in the costume of a 
Norman peasant. Soon the little band of players will 
be leaving the green meadow, but Sylvanus Urban will 
hear another play before they go. 
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Ermine Street and Tallingdon Lane 


TwereE is not very much to be said 
as to the tracks and ways that for- 
merly penetrated the forest of 
North Middlesex, because the whole 
subject of ancient roads in this 
country is so obscure that there is 
practically nothing definite to be 
extracted from the tangle of con- 
jectures and conflicting theories 
which have been put forward, and 
of tangible evidence the roads 
themselves afford little. But there 
are, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that there have been, 
two old roads in this district which 
it may be interesting to discuss. 

Anciently the country was tra- 
versed by four main highways, 
reputedly of Roman origin, namely, 
Watling Street, Ermine Street, the 
Fosseway, and the Icknield Way. 
None of them, however, bears 
a Roman name. Of these four, 
Ermine Street was the only one 
that touched North Middlesex, 
although Watling Street, repre- 
sented to-day by the Edgware 
Road, running through the north- 
west of the county, came very 
near. 

Some have asserted quite posi- 
tively that Ermine Street was a 
Roman road passing through what 
are now Shoreditch, Kingsland, 
Harringay, Wood Green, Bowes, 
past Palmers Green and Winch- 
more Hill, through Enfield, thence 
to Ware, and ultimately to Lin- 
coln, taking this indirect route 
from London in order to avoid the 
Lea marshes. Later, when these 
marshes were drained, it is said 
that a newroad was made which 
went straight through Stoke New- 
ington, Tottenham High Cross, 
Edmonton, and Ponders End, 
joining the older one at Enfield 


Wash. But others have believed 
that Ermine Street did not exist, 
so far as North Middlesex is con- 
cerned, in Roman times, on the 
ground that the forest was then 
impenetrable. Dr. Guest, how- 
ever (Archeologia, xiv.), considers 
this reason untenable, although he 
agrees that the road is not Roman, 
because it is barren of Roman 
remains. He considers that it is 
represented by the present road 
through Kingsland, Tottenham 
High Cross, and Edmonton, but 
that after leaving Edmonton it 
took a slightly more westerly 
course than the modern road, over 
Hounds Fields and Forty Hill, 
thus directly proceeding to Ware. 

Ermine Street existed at least as 
early as the time of Edgar, but 
less than two centuries afterwards 
its identity was doubtful. It is 
hardly possible, therefore, to 
decide the matter now. 

The meaning of the name, too, 
is also disputed. Some interpret 
it as the Street of Irmin, the 
Teutonic divinity, others as the 
Street of the Earmings or fen-men 
—Earminga Street—and others, 
again, as the Street of the Army- 
man or soldier—Hereman’s Street. 
The last explanation is the one 
usually accepted, though that is 
not a strong argument in its 
favour. But it may bea corrobora- 
tion of this etymology that six cen- 
turies ago, and doubtless earlier, 
there was in Edmonton parish a 
thoroughfare called Rodstrate or 
Rodeweye. Now “Rode” here 
may be only an old way of spelling 
“road,” though used in this sense 
it seems a useless redundancy. It 
is also capable of other interpreta- 
tions, the most obvious being that 
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of rood dr cross, heré referring to 
a cross-road. But according to 
Wright’s “‘ Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English,” and Halli- 
well’s “ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,” ‘‘ rode ”? means 
also “‘a company of horsemen,” 
and the connection between “a 
company. of horsemen” and hereman 
is obvious. 

Yet whatever antiquaries may 
decide, tracks or paths of some 
kind must have existed in the old 
forest, especially when the abbeys 
of St. Albans in Hertfordshire, and 
of Waltham in Essex grew into 
importance, and required direct 
communication with London. The 
forest, it is true, was long haunted 
by wild beasts and dangerous 
human beings as well, and travellers 
needed to be brave and well armed, 
but it is not to be believed that 
wolves and thieves were allowed 
to have it all their own way, and 
to stop all communication between 
London and North Middlesex. 
Indeed, we know that a certain 
abbot of St. Albans engaged a 
knight and two men-at-arms to 
patrol the approaches to the city, 
and to protect wayfarers and 
the numerous pilgrims journeying 
from London to the Abbey. 

Moreover, whatever its age or its 
precise route, Ermine Street in 
medieval times was not the only 
northern exit from London. There 
was another old way, starting from 
Smithfield, and running through 
Islington, by the Hollow Way (now 
the Holloway Road), to the foot 
of Highgate Hill, where it turned 
off to the right, doubtless to avoid 
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the steep incline, and proceeded by 
a lane, variously called Tallingdon, 
Hornsey, and Hagbush Lane, in 
a north-casterly direction toCrouch 
End, through Hornsey Park. It 
then turned at an angle up Mus- 
well Hill, past where Muswell Hill 
Station is now, and along Colney 
Hatch Lane to the west of the 
modern Asylum, and thence to 
Whetstone and Barnet. By this 
road went the pilgrims to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Muswell, 
whose chapel lay on their right 
hand after they had proceeded 
about a quarter of a mile over the 
shoulder of the hill. 

This route may have been of 
very ancient origin indeed, perhaps 
dating from Celtic times, but 
interesting as this theory is, it 
must be owned that, save bare 
possibility, there is nothing to base 
iton. The road remained in use 
up to the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, and then a more 
direct and less miry way was made 
that procceded up Highgate Hill 
and through the demesne of the 
Bishop of London, joining the older 
road at Whetstone. ‘Tallingdon 
Lane is now forgotten, but the 
route through Highgate, Finchley, 
and Barnet remains the chief way 
to the North, and is known as the 
Great North Road. In medizval 
days both these highways doubtless 
had St. Albans for their immediate 
goal, while Scotland was approached 
by Ermine Street, either, as 
we have already seen, through 
Tottenham and Edmonton, or 
through Harringay and Wood 


Green. 


















SeventeEN miles distant from 
Sheringham, and twenty from the 
more popular Cromer, lies, amidst 
charming rural surroundings, the 
little Norfolk market-town of 
Walsingham. An _ unpretentious 
enough place in these days, and 
shorn of all its former glory; yet 
situate between its Church Street 
and High Street and the tiny river 
Stiffkey is all that remains of the 
ancient Priory of the Canons of 
St. Augustine. 

How many of those who pass 
PY the picturesque gateway in the 

igh Street, and how many of 
those in the great outside world, 
are aware that here are to be 
found the crumbling remains of 
the once world-famed Shrine of 
Out Ladye of Walsingham? Yet 
this was once the goal of innumer- 
able pilgrims, not only from all parts 
of Britain, but from every corner 
of Europe—a sanctuary to which 
monarch and noble, prelate and 
peasant, were wont to bring their 
offerings, at a time when “ For 
God and Our Ladye!” was the 
battle-cry of England’s warriors. 

Tradition tells us that so long 
ago as the eleventh century, a 
pious widow, Richeldis de Faver- 
ches, erected here a little Chapel, 
taking as a model the Holy House 
of Nazareth, and “ dedicating it 
to the Joyful Mystery of the 
Annunciation.”” And this she did 
“in consequence of a vision vouch- 
safed to her,” wherein she was 
commissioned by Our Ladye her- 
self to build at Walsingham a 
sanctuary which should be a 


replica or counterpart of the Holy 


House itself, atid moreover upon a 
site which would be _ indicated 
thereafter. At the same time Our 


Englands National Shrine 


Ladye favoured her with a view of 


_ the Santa Casa, as it then existed at 


Nazareth, to enable her to accom- 
plish her purpose, Not until two 
hundred and thirty years later was 
the Santa Casa itself removed from 
Nazareth and deposited upon a 
hill in Persato, three years later 
to be carried across the Adriatic to 
a wood near Recanati, and, finally, 
to be translated to its present site at 
Loreto, in the province of Ancona, 
Italy. In the reign of Edward 
III., and almost three hundred 
years after its erection, the Wal- 
singham Chapel was given into 
the keeping of the “ Black Canons,” 
who established a Priory in con- 
nection with it. Later, this 
wooden Chapel of Our Ladye 
appears to have been enclosed by 
an outer building—as is also the 
case at Loreto—but Erasmus tells 
us that, at the time of his visit to 
Walsingham in 1511, “ Our Ladye 
does not dwell here, for the build- 
ing is not yet finished.” ‘ When 
you look in,” he adds, “‘ you ‘vould 
say that it is the abode of Saints, 
so brilliantly does it shine on all 
sides with gems, gold and silver.” 
In the dark, and at the right- 
hand side of the altar, stood the 
celebrated image of Our Ladye, 
which was of wood, and, to quote 
Erasmus once more, remarkable 
neither for size, material nor execu- 
tion, “ imaguncula, rec magnitudine 
nec materia nec opere pracellens.” 
At the foot of it was a toad- 
stone ‘‘ emblematical of her victory 
over evil and impurity,” and in 
constant attendance was one of 
the Canons to receive the offerings 
and prayers of thé thany devotees. 
Langland, in his “ Vision of Piers 
the Ploughman,” assures us that 
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“ Heremytes on an heape with 
hooked staves wenten to Walsing- 
ham ;” and we know that by which- 
ever way these and other pilgrims 
went, there were numerous 
Priories and other religious houses 
where gratuitous accommodation 
was provided every night. So 
great indeed was the influx of 
pilgrims at this period that the 
principal roads to Walsingham 
were variously distinguished as 
“the Walsingham Way,” “the 
Palmers’ Way,” or “ the Walsing- 
ham Green Way,” and the place 
itself became “ The Holy Land of 
Blessed Walsingham.” 

Among the more celebrated 
pilgrims to the Shrine may be 
mentioned the following Kings of 
England: Henry [II., Edward I., 
Edward II., Edward III., Henry 
VI., Edward IV., Henry VII., and 
lastly, in 1511, no less a person 
than Henry VIII. himself, who 
walked barefooted a distance of 
two miles to present an offering at 
the Shrine ! 

Henry’s last offering appears in 
the account of his privy expenses 
in 1532, “ Paiede to Maister Gar- 
neys for the King’s offering of Oure 
Ladye of Walsingham, viis. vid.” 

This last-named generosity 
would seem scarcely to justify 
Roger Ascham’s statement in 1550, 
that “the three kings be not 
so rich, I believe, as was the Lady 
of Walsingham.” But devotees 
were numerous and not always of 
so frugal mind. On September 
18, 1534, as the original documents 
in the Westminster Chapter-House 
shows, the twenty-two Canons, 
then resident at Walsingham, sub- 
scribed, however unwillingly, their 
acknowledgment of the Royal 
Supremacy. But their consequent 
safety was of short duration, and 
on August 4, 1536, the Priory was 
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suppressed, the treasury of the 
devout “ Head of the Church” 
profiting accordingly. 

Two years later the image of 
Our Ladye.wasremoved to London, 
there to be burnt at Chelsea, by 
order and in the presence of 
Thomas Cromwell — “ Ma/leus 
monachorum’? and Lord Privy 
Seal. ‘The somewhat coarse wit of 
Latimer found an outlet in a letter 
written to Cromwell, wherein he 
says, “Our gret sibyll (the doll at 
Islington) with her old syster of 
Walsyngham, her young syster of 
Ipswych, with the other two 
systers of Dongcaster and Penry- 
esse, wold make a jolly mustere in 
Smythfeld. They wold not be ail 
day burnynge.” 

The natural consequences of 
the dissolution at Walsingham 
followed speedily, and in spite of 
the resistance of many of the in- 
habitants, some of whom, together 
with a number of the Canons, 
were charged with attempted in- 
surrection, and subsequently exe- 
cuted. 

But though the Priory is now in 
ruins, there remains at about a mile 
distant, in Houghton-le-Dale, a 
charming little wayside Chapel, 
in a capital state of preservation. 
Dedicated to Ste. Catherine, 
whose Knights kept the road to 
Nazareth previous to the removal 
of the Santa Casa, it appears to 
have belonged originally to the 
Benedictine monks of Horsham; 
and here it was that pilgrims re- 
moved their footwear previous to 
completing their journey to Wal- 
singham with bare feet. For this 
reason it is popularly known, even 
at the present day, as “ the Slipper 
Chapel.” 

Owing to the munificence of 
Miss Charlotte Boyd, a Catholic 
lady, it has been given back to its 
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original owners, the Benedictine 
Order, and is now undergoing com- 
plete restoration. Near at handa 
Presbytery has been erected, and 
it is intended that worship shall be 
resumed in the Chapel after so 
many years of disuse. 

Whether or not Walsingham 
may again become a centre of 
religious devotion and once more 
rival its famous prototype in 
Loreto are questions that only the 
future can answer. But, however 
this may be, it were surely well that 
we forget not altogether a place 


which has played so important a 
part in the past history ofour Island. 

In conclusion the writer would 
express his sincere thanks to the 
Rev. Dom. H. Philibert Feasey, 
O.S.B., and Mr. Henry Curties, for 
their admirably compiled and well- 
illustrated little volume, “ Our 
Ladye of Walsingham,” to which 
he is indebted for many of the 
facts here recorded, and which in- 
duced hiia to become a Modern 
Pilgrim in a district where so much 
of romantic and archzological in- 
terest is to be found. 


Croyland Abbey 


A terrer published in the Times 
some weeks ago drew attention to 
the serious dilapidations in Croy- 
land Abbey, and a further letter 
dated May 19 urged the necessity 
for immediate repair. The writer, 
the Rev. T. H. Le Beeuf, has been 
for many years Rector of Croyland, 
and therefore speaks with know- 
ledge. He laments the public 
apathy; and indeed the disregard 
into which the famous foundation 
has fallen is very strange. The pre- 
sent structure is by no means the 
first that was raised, though por- 
tions, of which the west front is 
the finest, are extremely ancient. 
The building was restored by 
Thurcytel in 946, after its almost 
complete destruction by the 
Danes. ‘The monastery of Croy- 
land soon attained high emi- 
nence; and at the Suppression its 
monetary value was far greater 
than that of Fountains or Eve- 
sham. The building of the Church 
must have occasioned immense 
labour, for, as at Winchester, the 
foundations were laid on piles 


driven into the marshy soil ; where 
dry earth was needed it was 
brought from a distance of nine 
miles by water. 

In 1091 a disastrous fire occurred 
which necessitated the rebuilding 
of the fabric by Abbot Joffrid. 
A second fire followed, and the 
restorations of Abbot Edward in 
II70 consequent thereon are 
amongst the beauties of the Church 
to-day. The west facade referred 
to is Abbot Edward’s work. 

There is much in the records of 
the Abbey of great interest, and 
the legal feuds between Abbot 
Ingulphus, shrewdest of men, and 
Ivo Tailbois, who was eventually 
outlawed, form an entertaining 
chapter in Church history. It was 
certainly well to treat the Abbey 
with deference then ; and Richard 
de Rulos, desiring to enclose land 
for his own purposes, approached 
the monastic authority, and for the 
moderate outlay of twenty marks 
not only obtained his request 
but was enrolled in their martyro- 


logy. 








Learned Socteties 


Tue Tuoressy Sociery.—This 
Society, which was formed in 1889 
as a Local Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society for Leeds and 
neighbourhood, and which has now 
to its credit a long series of valu- 
able works, has issued for 1905 the 
first part of the Leeds Grammar 
School Register (vol. xiv., Part 1, 
of the Society’s publications) and 
a volume of Miscellanea (vol. xv., 
Part 1). The portion of the register 
here printed contains the entries 
from January 1820, to the third 
term of 1876: it has been edited 
by Mr, Edmund Wilson, who has 
not contented himself with re- 
printing the register as it stands, 
but has added, in small type, such 
particulars as he could obtain of 
the later career of the boys whose 
names are entered. This, which 
must have cast a very great amount 
of labour, will render the work of 
the highest value to future his- 
torians. The volume of Miscellanea 
contains a number of interesting 
papers. The first deals with the 
question of the town of origin of 
the Dukedom of Leeds. The state- 
ment has been made that it derives 
its title from Leeds in Kent, but 
the evidence here brought toge- 
ther seems to show almost con- 
clusively that it is to the Yorkshire 
Leeds that it should be referred. 
We have further a series of Leeds 
wills proved in the years 1§38-9, a 
paper on Hooton Pagnell and its 
Market Cross, and one on Dr. 
Timothy Bright, the originator of 
modern systems of shorthand-writ- 
ing, who after leaving the medical 
profession for the Church was pre- 
sented to two livings in Yorkshire. 
The part includes a reproduction 
of a map of Leeds made in 1781, 


and several other articlesof interest, 
We are informed that the publica- 
tions for the current year will be 
the second and concluding part of 
the Leeds Grammar School Regis- 
ter and another part of Miscellanea, 
which will probably contain arti- 
cleson the Denisons of Woodhouse, 
Leeds, on John Harrison’s bene- 
factions, and on the Farnley Wood 
plot. Next year it is hoped to 
issue Mr. St. John Hope’s descrip- 
tion of Kirkstall Abbey, with a 
plan and numerous illustrations. 


Tue YorksHire Parisy Recis- 
Ter Secizty.—In the seven years 
during which this Society has been 
in existence it has printed the 
registers of twenty parishes, and 
we learn from the report that 
those of some twenty more have 
been, or are being, copied. This 
shows very creditable activity on 
the part of the Society’s workers, 
and should ensure the support of all 
northern antiquaries. An increase 
of membership is, we understand, 
greatly desired, as there is much 
work which could at once be put in 
hand did the funds of the Society 
permit. The publications for 1905 
are the registers of Grinton in 
Swaledale, Howden, Part II., and 
Bolton-by-Bolland, Part II, ; the 
first has been delayed, but will 
appear shortly. For 1906 will be 
issued the registers of Rothwell, 
Ledsham, and Hackness, and for 
1907 those of Thornhill, Terring- 
ton, and Gargrave. 


Tue Scorrise History So- 
ciety.—In April the Society issued 
the first volume of the ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Collections Relating to 
Scotland made by Walter Macfar- 
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lane,” edited by Sir Arthur Mit- 
chell from Macfarlane’s transcript 
in the Advocates’ Library. This 
forms the fifty-first yolume of the 
publications of the Society and 
completes the issues for 1904-5. 
The large collection of materials 
for Scottish history left by Mac- 
farlane at his death in 1767 were 
acquired in 1785 by the Faculty ef 
Advocates, and much use has been 
made of them by Sir Robert 
Douglas and other antiquaries, but, 
save for some chartularies, none 
had been printed in full until, in 
1898-9, the two volumes of Genea- 
logical Collections were issued for 
this Society. ‘The Geographical 
volumes now in course of publica- 
tion consist of materials collected 
by a variety of persons, the names 
of only a few being given, and such 
of the accounts as are dated range 
from 1721 to 1744. While the 
nformation to be found in them is 
exceedingly varied in character, the 
chief attention seems to have been 
paid to the more strictly “ geo- 
graphical ” description of the 
localities dealt with, the volumes 
abounding in exact statements of 
distances, positions of places, and 
such other details as would afford 
material for maps, with the natu- 


ral result that while most yseful 
for reference they can hardly be 
called readable as a whole. In 
some useful notes prefixed to the 
work, the editor has drawn atten- 
tion to the points which seemed to 
him of most interest, grouping 
them under various headings— 
Parish Church Fabrics, Fairs, 
Physic and other Wells, Place 
Names, &. Among “ Miscella- 
neous” we find two curious frag- 
ments of information ; one refers to 
the parish of Fetteresso, of which 
it is said that “‘ the Muats, Duthies, 
and Davenies, tenantry of Mont- 
quich in this parish, ‘keep a sort 
of commonwealth among them- 
selves, not admitting any of bad 
reputation to dwell among them’ ” 
—one would gladly hear more of 
this eighteenth-century Utopia; 
the other tells us that ‘“‘ Buchan 
is ‘the best place in Scotland for a 
man to live in’ all things con- 
sidered.” The work will be fully 
indexed when complete. For the 
year 1905-6 the Society intends to 
issue the two remaining volumes of 
the Geographical Collections, and 
the “ Statuta Ecclesia Scoticane, 
1225-1559,” which is to be edited 
with a translation and notes by Dr. 
David Patrick. 


Review of the Month 


In the Parliamentary proceedings 
of the month there is compara- 
tively little that calls for remark. 
The Second Reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill (May 10) was a foregone 
conclusion, as also the Second 
Reading of the Plural Voting Bill 
(May 14). A Bill to extend the 
Aliens Act so as to include in the 
category of undesirable aliens 
workmen imported from abroad to 


take the place of men on strike, 
after passing the House of Commons 
unopposed, was thrown out by the 
Lords on May 17. The House of 
Commons went into Committee on 
the Education Bill on the 21st, and 
by the rejection on the 28th of Mr. 
Maddison’s amendment (that reli- 
gious instruction should be given in 
transferred schools neither within 
school hours nor at the public 
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expense), both in its original form 
and as amended by Mr. Chamber- 
lain by the omission of the words 
precluding such instruction within 
school hours, pronounced by an 
overwhelming majority against 
secularism, and less emphatically in 
favour of undenominational reli- 
gious instruction. Sir William 
Anson’s amendment proposing 
“ pan-denominationalism ” as the 
complement of “ Cowper-Temple- 
ism” was then summarily dismissed 
as impracticable, and at an early 
hour on the 29th the first clause of 
the Bill was closured and carried 
by a large majority. 

In the House of Lords on May 
22 the Lord Chancellor with equal 
good sense and good grace accepted 
amendments to the Criminal Ap- 
peal Bill which, by allowing appeals 
only by leave of the judge of first 
instance or the Court of Appeal, 
transform a revolutionary and im- 
practicable into a judicious and 
useful measure. But how, we may 
fairly ask, came the Lord Chan- 
cellor to throw on the table of the 
House so crude a draft as to elicit 
from the legal profession an un- 
qualified consensus of condemna- 
tion to which he had virtually no 
option but to bow ? 

On May 31 the nuptials of the 
King of Spain and his English Con- 
sort were solemnised in the church 
of San Jeronimo at Madrid with 
a stately magnificence of cere- 
monial in consonance with the 
august traditions of the Spanish 
court. But as, on the return to 
the Palace, the cortége was passing 
through the Calle Mayor, a bomb 
concealed in a bouquet thrown 
from an upper-storey window of a 
house (No. 88), before which the 
royal carriage was for the moment 
at a halt, exploded close to the 
carriage, killing one of the horses 
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and twenty persons and wounding 
about seventy others. The King 
and Queen were happily unhurt. 
This diabolical outrage occurred 
on the first anniversary of the 
attempt made on the King’s life 
at Paris. 

Another outrage of the same 
order as the murder of Inspector 
Hunt was reported from Zululand 
on May 4. Mr.H. M. Stainbank, 
a magistrate in the Mahlabitini 
district, was returning with a small 
escort from a round of tax-levying, 
when, just as the party had reached 
the south bank of the White Um- 
volosi River, a gang of natives 
opened fire upon them, and the 
magistrate, who had halted to 
affix a telephone to the telegraph 
line, fell dead. The rest of the 
party, abandoning the safe contain- 
ing the proceeds of the hut tax, 
made their escape to Mahlabitini. 
On May 5 concerted movements 
with the view of compelling the 
rebels to concentrate their forces 
and make a stand, were made by the 
columns under Colonel McKenzie, 
advancing through the Nqutu dis- 
trict, and Colonels McKay and 
Mansel in the Nkandhla forest. 
Colonel McKay from one of the 
highest points of the Nkandhla 
range shelled some kraals; Colonel 
Mansel from Fort Yolland made 
a reconnaissance in force in the 
direction of Cetewayo’s Tomb, 
and had a brush with the enemy, 
who attempted to surround our 
men as they descended a steep 
hill in single file, but, prema- 
turely attacking the vanguard, were 
repulsed, leaving sixty dead on the 


field. Our casualties were but 
three men wounded. Colonel 
McKenzie reached Nkandhla on 


May 8, but by that time the enemy 
were no longer visible. The follow- 
ing week was occupied with desul- 
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tory operations of which the most 
important was an expedition from 
Helpmakaar under the command 
of Major Murray Smith, which 
cleared the right bank of the 
Buffalo River (May 13) of the rebels 
belonging to Kula’s tribe. Colonels 
McKenzie, Mansel, and Barker 
concentrated their forces at Cete- 
wayo’s Tomb on May 109, the 
junction being effected with no 
more serious hindrance than the 
harassing of Colonel McKenzie’s 
advance by snipers and persistent 
attacks upon Colonel Barker’s rear- 
guard by five companies of Bam- 
baata’s impi led by the chief him- 
self. Subsequent reconnaissances 
in force by Colonel McKenzie in 
the Mackala district and by Colonel 
McKay in the Buffalo valley estab- 
lished the fact that most of the 
rebels had withdrawn into Zulu- 
land. On May 28 an attack by 
600 rebels on Colonel Leuchars’s 
camp at Bokinyoni Hill, Krantz- 
kop, was repulsed with slight loss 
on our side, the enemy leaving 
seventy dead around or in the 
vicinity of the camp. On the same 
day Sigananda’s chief induna 
surrendered at Nkandhla, and on 
May 29 Colonel McKenzie marched 
with a strong force into the Insuzi 
valley, and with the loss of a single 
trooper drove the rebels into the 
bush, killing upward of forty of 
them and capturing four hundred 
head of cattle. On May 30, 
Colonel McKay’s force, advancing 
from Helpmakaar by way of 
Rorke’s Drift towards Isandhl- 
wana, captured two hundred head 
of cattle. These operations were 
concerted as preliminary to a 
general forward movement by 
which it is hoped speedily to ter- 
minate the campaign. 

The Tabah incident ended, as 
all the world, save apparently a 

ccc—2160—June ’06 


few Liberals in Constantinople, 
whose judgment was warped by 
hatred of the Sultan, expected it 
to end. The reinforcement of the 
Anglo-Egyptian garrison was fol- 
lowed on May 3 by the presenta- 
tion to the Porte of a British Note 
requiring, as preliminary to the 
reference of the frontier question 
toa Mixed Commission, the evacu- 
ation of the contested territory 
within ten days. The step was 
emphasised by the concentration 
of the Mediterranean Fleet at 
Phalerum; and after honour, as 
honour is understood in Turkey, 
was satisfied by the postponement 
of compliance to the last moment, 
the Porte made unconditional sub- 
mission (May 14). Tabah was 
speedily evacuated, and new bound- 
ary pillars were erected at El 
Rafah in place of those which had 
been wrongfully removed (May 20). 
The frontier Commissioners have 
already proceeded to Akabah. 
Though the papyri recently dis- 
covered by Dr. B. P. Grenfell and 
Dr. A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus 
have not yet been thoroughly 
examined, the preliminary account 
of them given in the Times of 
May 14 shows them to be of un- 
usual interest. Besides MSS. of 
the “Phaedrus” and ‘ Sympo- 
sium” of Plato, the speech of 
Demosthenes against Boeotus, and 
the “ Panegyricus” of Isocrates, the 
find includes some fragments of 
lost works, viz., nine columns of 
fifteen lines apiece, virtually intact, 
with many lesser disjecta mem- 
bra, of the Pezans of Pindar, with 
elaborate scho/ia, about a hundred 
entire or nearly entire lines (mainly 
lyrical} of the ‘‘ Hypsipyle” of 
Euripides, the peroration of the 
speech of Lysias against Hippo- 
therses, seventy lines of the 
“ Meliambi ” of Cercidas of Mega- 
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lopolis, part, and apparently no 
small part, of a History of Greece, 
a work evidently de longue haleine 
and conjecturally ascribed to 
Ephorus or Theopompus, and a 
Commentary on the Second Book 
of Thucydides differing from the 
extant scholia, and containing criti- 
cisms of the views of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, on the strength of 
which it is assigned to the first cen- 
tury. A hexameter poem of twenty- 
two lines in praise of Hermes re- 
mains unassigned. Among the 
papyri there have also been found 
not a few parchments, including a 
leaf of a lost Gospel containing an 
otherwise unrecorded dialogue be- 
tween Jesus and a Pharisee on the 
question of purification. The style 
and diction of the fragment also 
differentiate it from the extant 
Gospels, and the determination of 
its origin and value is likely to 
afford ample scope for the exercise 
of critical ingenuity. 

A Convention settling the 
Congo-Sudan frontier question 
was signed at London by Sir 
Edward Grey and Baron van 
Eetvelde on May 9. By the new 
arrangement the Lado Enclave is 
reserved to King Leopold for life 
under the lease of 1894, the rest 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, with the 
exception of Port Mahagi and a 
small strip of adjacent territory, 
being ceded absolutely to the 
Egyptian Sudan, to which the 
Lado Enclave will revert on the 
death of King Leopold. The 
Congo State Government is pre- 
cluded from constructing, without 
the concurrence of the Sudan 
Government, any works of a kind 
to diminish the volume of the 
Nile. A railway under an Anglo- 
Egyptian guarantee is to be con- 
structed from Lado to the Congo 
State frontier, with a commercial 


port at the Nile terminus; and 
the Congo State is also guaranteed 
equal rights with Egypt in the 
navigation of the Upper Nile and 
the conveyance of passengers and 
goods through the Egyptian Sudan. 
Any future differences that may 
arise as to the delimitation of the 
frontier are to be referred to 
the Arbitration Tribunal at The 
Hague. 

By an Imperial Edict promul- 
gated on May g the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, of which since 
1863 Sir Robert Hart has been 
Inspector-General, were placed 
under the control of a Board of 
Revenue, with for President 
Tieh-liang, and for Associate 
Minister of Customs Affairs Tang 
Shao-yi. Should these august 
officials prove to be more than 
ornamental figure-heads, Chinese 
credit, of which Sir Robert Hart 
is the creator, would he very 
seriously jeopardised, and the 
assurance given to Mr. Carnegie, 
the British Chargé d’Affaires, and 
Mr. Rockhill, the United States’ 
Minister, by the Wai-pu-wu, that 
the intention was not to supersede 
the existing establishment, but 
only to simplify the admin stra- 
tion, had by no means the desired 
effect of restoring the confidence 
of the foreign community. Ac- 
cordingly, on May 19, Mr. Carnegie 
presented to the Wai-pu-wu a 
formal protest against any change 
in the Customs’ Administration, 
and at a subsequent meeting of 
the Corps Diplomatique at Peking 
the representatives of all the 
foreign Powers pledged themselves 
to support the protest. The 
Wai-pu-wu having, on May 27, 
returned an evasive reply to the 
British Note, Mr. Carnegie pressed 
for a more satisfactory answer, 
which, after a long conference 
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with the Ministers Na-tung, Lien- 
fang and Tang Shao-yi, was 
promised in the course of a few 
days. 

In France the General Election, 
of which the returns were not com- 
plete until May 21, resulted in a 
decisive victory for the Govern- 
ment, which has gained fifty-six 
seats, and commands a 4/0 strong 
enough to render it independent 
of “Unified” or extreme Socialists. 
The clerical reactionaries and their 
allies, the so-called Nationalists, 
have been so signally defeated that 
it is probable that the agitation 
against the Separation Law will 
be dropped. France has pro- 
nounced once more, and with un- 
expected emphasis, in favour of 
order and progress, and turned a 
deaf ear to the blandishments of 
reactionaries and revolutionaries of 
whatever type. 

The Bishops met in council at 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, Paris, on 
May 30 to discuss the ecclesiastico- 
political situation. The proceed- 
ings of the Council are to be kept 
absolutely secret under pain of 
excommunication, which is evi- 
dence that, whatever may be their 
result, the Pope reserves full liberty 
of action; and the Pope is no 
statesman, but just a simple-minded 
parish-priest. 

The recent indiscriminate and 
wholesale expulsion from Prussia 
of Russian residents is a measure of 
singularly evil omen. The loyalty 
to the French alliance evinced by 
the Government of the Tsar during 
the Moroccan affair is, of course, 
unpardonable in the eyes of Kaiser 
Wilhelm ; but to wreak his despite 
upon private citizens whose sole 
offence was their Russian nation- 
ality was a piece of wanton bar- 
barity which justly excited the 
reprobation of the civilised world, 


To judge by his acts the Kaiser 
would seem to be enamoured of 
isolation ; and, indeed, let him but 
persist in his unfriendly attitude 
towards Engiand, and by some 
more flagrant indiscretion than 
the Goluchowski telegram succeed 
in thoroughly alienating the sym- 
pathies of Austria, and his isolation 
would be, though by no means 
splendid, at any rate complete. 
In these circumstances it is natural 
that patriotic Germans should 
regard with grave misgiving the 
rumoured negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian understanding, and 
should applaud the emphatic de- 
claration of the new Foreign 
Secretary, Baron von Tschirschky 
und Bégendorf (May 23) that: 
‘““The period of estrangement 
(Verstimmung) between Germany 
and England is past. The warm 
tone of the words which reached 
our ears in the utterances of 
English statesmen on the occasion 
of the recent visit of representa- 
tives of German cities to England 
will certainly meet with the most 
cordial reception on the part of 
the Imperial Government and in all 
quarters.” Felix faustumque sit ! 
May the visit of the worthy Burgo- 
masters prove the prelude to an 
enduring Anglo-German  entente 
cordiale/ In no country is the 
debt which the world owes to 
German culture better appreciated 
or more frankly acknowledged than 
in England. Enmity between the 
two countries would be nothing 
less than fratricidal; and such 
estrangement as there has been 
has, we venture to affirm, been 
almost exclusively due to the re- 
cent aberrations of German policy 
and the overweening arrogance of 
the German Emperor. 

Russian State secrets are so well 


kept that it is still impossible to 
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say whether the fall of Count 
Witte’s administration (May 2) was 
due to excess or to defect of zeal 
for the maintenance of bureau- 
cratic ascendency. All that seems 
to be certain is that the Organic 
Laws promulgated on May 8 differ 
by the omission of certain clauses 
from the draft which Count Witte 
approved. Their promulgation in 
anticipation of the meeting of the 
Duma was forthwith denounced 
by the Congress of Constitutional 
Democrats as contrary to the 
Manifesto of October 30, 1905, 
though it does not appear that 
they materially circumscribe the 
functions of the Duma. The new 
Cabinet formed by M. Goremykin 
is, however, thoroughly bureau- 
cratic. 

The speech with which the 
Tsar opened Parliament in the 
Winter Palace on May 10 was 
certainly unworthy of s» great an 
occasion, but though it contained 
no passage calculated to arouse 
popular enthusiasm, it merited 
neither the “stony silence ” with 
which it was received by the 
Duma nor the vociferous applause 
which it elicited from the repre- 
sentatives of the bureaucracy. The 
text of the speech as given in the 
Times is as follows: ‘“ Divine 
Providence has laid on me the care 
of the welfare of the Fatherland, 
and has moved me to summon 
representatives elected by the 
people to co-operate in the work 
of framing laws. With an ardent 
belief in a prosperous future for 
Russia I welcome in you the best 
men to whose election I com- 
manded my beloved to proceed. 
Difficult and complicated labours 
await you, but I believe that the 
ardent wishes of the dear native 
land will inspire you and will 
unite you. 
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‘1, for my part, will unswerv- 
ingly uphold the institutions which 
I have granted in the firm convic- 
tion that you will devote all your 
powers to the self-sacrificing service 
of the Fatherland, to a clear 
presentation of the needs of the 
peasants, which lie so close to my 
heart, to the enlightenment of the 
people, and to the development 
of its well-being. You must 
realise that for the great welfare 
of the State not only is liberty 
necessary, but also order, as the 
basis of laws. 

““May my ardent wishes be 
fulfilled; may I see my people 
happy, and be able to be- 
queath to my son as his inherit- 
ance a firmly established, well- 
ordered and enlightened State. 
May God bless me, in conjunction 
with the Council of Empire and 
the Duma, in the work before us, 
and may this day prove the 
rejuvenation of Russia’s moral 
outlook and the reincarnation of 
her best powers. Go to the work 
to which I have summoned you, 
and justify worthily the trust of 
your Tsar and your country. God 
help me and you! ” 

Infelicitous in style, the speech 
was in substance unexceptionable 
so far as it went, but the absence 
of so much asa hint of an amnesty 
reinforced the apprehensions ex- 
cited in the Duma by the promul- 
gation of the Organic Laws. 
When, therefore, that assembly, 
having elected M. Mouromtseff, a 
distinguished jurist, at one time 
Professor of Roman Law in the 
University of Moscow, its Pre- 
sident, passed at its second sitting 
at the Tauris Palace (May 12) to 
the question of the Address to the 
Throne, 2 motion by M. Rodit- 
cheff, that the drafting committee 
should be instructed to insert 
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therein a clause demanding a com- 
plete amnesty of political offences, 
let loose a flood of impassioned 
eloquence which was only ter- 
minated by the closure, when the 
motion was carried unanimously. 

The Address, which after eight- 
een hours’ elaboration in Com- 
mittee was read in the Duma by 
M. Nabokoff on May 15, was, as 
was only to be expected, not so 
much a reply to the Tsar’s speech 
as a comprehensive project of 
reform. The Tsar had pledged 
himself to perpetuate the new 
régime. The Duma admonished 
him how it might be perfected 
upon the basis of universal suffrage 
by the limitation of the power of 
the executive, and in particular by 
the repeal of all exceptional laws, 
the abolition of the Council of the 
Empire, the establishment of the 
responsibility of Ministers to the 
representatives of the people, the 
establishment by legislative guar- 
antee of inviolability of the 
person, liberty of conscience, of 
speech, of the Press, of public 
meeting and association, including 
the right of combination for raising 
wages, the equalisation of all citi- 
zens before the law by the annul- 
ment of all privileges, whether 
founded on nationality, rank, or 
religion, the complete emancipa- 
tion of the peasantry from all 
manner of tutelage, and the par- 
tial nationalisation, for their 
behoof, of the land, whether held 
by the Crown or in mortmain or 
by private owners, the establish- 
ment of a system of national edu- 
cation, and the concession of the 
legitimate demands of the several 
nationalities within the Empire, 
and of a general and complete 
amnesty of political offences. 

The Address, amended, or rather 
supplemented, by clauses affirming 


the principle of female suffrage and 
the right of the Duma to receive 
petitions and control the fiscal and 
financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment, was adopted unanimously 
on May 18. That being the Tsar’s 
birthday, it would have been 
recognised as a peculiarly gracious 
act had he consented to receive 
the Address on the following day ; 
but M. Mouromtseff, though 
invited to Court and accorded a 
position of honour in the ceremo- 
nial, was denied an audience, and 
directed through the Premier to 
transmit the Address to the Tsar 
with an explanatory memorandum. 
The letter containing this lesson in 
Court etiquette was read by M. 
Mouromtseff at the next meeting 
of the Duma (May 21); but 
instead of the wild and whirling 
words which it was apparently 
intended to provoke, it elicited 
only some expressions of regret that 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects should 
be precluded by etiquette from 
approachiug him in the manner 
which had seemed to them most 
respectful, while by common con- 
sent it was resolved that, as the 
importance of the Address lay in 
its substance and not in the 
method of its transmission, the 
House pass to the order of the 
day. 

The rejoinder of the bureau- 
cracy to the Address to the Throne 
was read by the Premier, M. 
Goremykin, on his first appearance 
in the Duma on May 26, and 
proved to be even more uncom- 
promising than had been antici- 
pated, every article of the Address 
except those relating to franchise 
reform and national education 
being pronounced to be inadmis- 
sible either as contrary to the 
fundamental laws or as otherwise 
unconstitutional. Stare super anti- 
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guas vias, to maintain order by the 
accustomed methods, subject only 
to the exercise of the Imperial 
prerogative of mercy, was declared 
to be the unalterable determina- 
tion of the Government; but 
when the authority of the law 
should be re-established, efforts 
would be made to ameliorate the 
lot of the peasantry by the aboli- 
tion of restrictions on the acquisi- 
tion of land, the establishment of 
an agrarian bank, and the encour- 
agement of migration and resettle- 
ment, legal procedure would also 
be simplified by the creation of 
local courts of justice, and Bills 
dealing with the responsibility of 
officials, income tax, death duties, 
indirect taxes and passport regula- 
tions would ‘be laid before the 
Duma. 

The Duma’s reply to this gra- 
tuitous announcement of the 
Government’s determination to 
thwart the expressed will of the 
representatives of the people was 
a demand, enforced by a succession 
of speakers with all the resources 
of denunciatory eloquence, for the 
immediate resignation of Ministers. 
Opposition there was none, and 
when the tempest of indignation 
had somewhat abated, the motion 
was carried by a unanimous vote. 
As, however, Ministers are not 
responsible to the Duma, the vote 
is little more than a drutum fulmen, 
and may prove to be but the pre- 
lude to a long and embittered 
struggle. 

The preliminary draft of the 
Agrarian Bill, which is to be 
elaborated in committee — such 
being the statutory method of 
initiating legislation—is somewhat 
less drastic than might have been 
expected, There is to be no 
expropriation of private owners 
except at a fair price, and appa- 


rently only /atifundia are to be so 
dealt with. These, with the lands 
held by the State, the Crown, and 
monastic and other ecclesiastical 
bodies are to form a State Reserve, 
out of which allotments are to be 
granted to the peasants on long 
leases under the supervision of 
local committees. Probably no 
less radical reform than this would 
meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion ; and its promoters may well 
stand astonished at their own 
moderation. 

The Emperor-King opened the 
Hungarian Parliament in the Burg 
at Budapest on May 22. After a 
brief exordium deploring therecent 
troubles and confidently antici- 
pating a very different future, the 
speech from the Throne announced 
as the first duty of the Govern- 
ment the “restoration of legal 
and juridica] continuity” by the 
provision of supply as well for 
Imperial as for domestic purposes. 
Then followed a somewhat frigid 
reference to the Triple Alliance as 
a pledge indeed of peace, but not 
in such a degree as to dispense 
with the need of strengthening 
the armed forces of the Crown by 
the adoption of the extraordinary 
military credits sanctioned by the 
last Delegations. This done, it 
would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment’ to introduce Bills for 
universal suffrage and the rein- 
forcement of constitutional] guar- 
antees and autonomous county 
administration; and upon the 
broader basis furnished by the 
franchise reform there would be 
another appeal tothe nation. Till 
then the Crown would reserve its 
freedom of judgment upon ulterior 
questions. The speech concluded 
with an expression of hope that as 
the Crown was ever guided by 
cordial solicitude for the interests 
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of the Hungarian nation, so the 
nation would “ seek splendour for 
its Throne and sure progress for 
the future in a complete agree- 
ment with its King.” 

Though by no means of a kind 
to evoke enthusiasm, the speech 
appears to have been on the whole 
well received by the nation; but 
the difficulties which confront the 
Government are very grave; for 
the effect of the General Election 
has been seriously to disturb the 
never too stable equilibrium of 
the Coalition—M. Kossuth, the 


Independence leader, now com- 
manding 250 votes, while the 
Constitutionalist party, of which 
Count Julius Andrassy is the head, 
numbers but 75, including the 
Premier, Dr. Wekerle, who has no 
following of his own, in an assembly 
which barely exceeds 400. 

The Austrian Premier, Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, has re- 
signed by way of protest against 
the “economic independence ” 
which is understood to have been 
conceded to Hungary by the 
Emperor-King (May 28). 


Obituary 


HENRIK IBSEN 
Henrik Ipsen, the one Scandina- 
vian writer except Hans Christian 
Andersen who has exercised a 
world-wide influence, was born on 
March 20, 1828, at Skien in Nor- 
way. In his eighth year his father, 
a merchant, became bankrupt ; and 
the lad, who had not quite made 
up his mind whether he would be 
a great artist or a great author, 
was obliged to become an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice in the little town 
of Grimstad on the Skagerak. Here 
he divided his time between com- 
posing odes against foreign tyrants 
and mixing prescriptions for leading 
townsmen, whose absurdities he 
freely satirised in verse in his 
leisure hours. Ibsen had an ex- 
cellent practical education at his 
mative town, but Latin was not 
taught there. His passion for 
reading was intense, and even as a 
child he used frequently to shut 
himself up in a lumber-room full 
‘of old books. From the first the 
little apothecary with the long 
dark mane was feared for his irri- 
table temper and his bitter tongue. 


His first work, the three-act 
drama, Catalina, printed April 1850 
by astudent friend, under the high- 
sounding pseudonym, ‘“ Brynjolf 
Bjarme,” fell flat; but a second 
romantic drama, Kjaempehdien, 
found favour with the management 
of the Christiania Theatre, and 
was produced there in the autumn 
of the same year. In 1851, in 
conjunction with two young 
friends, both of them famous sub- 
sequently (A. O. Vinje and Paul 
Botten Hansen), he started a 
satirical weekly paper, 4udrhimner, 
which struggled along till the end 
of the year, when the destitute 
young journalist gladly accepted 
an invitation from the composer 
Ole Bull, who had just started a 
national theatre at Bergen, to 
come and assist him as a a play- 
writer. Under his contract Ibsen 
was to furnish a fresh drama every 
year. In this way he underwent 
a practical course of dramaturgy. 
A five-months’ tour to Copen- 
hagen and Dresden at the theatre’s 
expense contributed to mature his 
powers; but his earlier works 
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were, more or less, unconscious 
imitationsof the Danish Romantics. 
His distinctive qualities, technical 
skill, clear and sharp characterisa- 
tion, and the impressive treatment 
of uncomfortable subjects, first 
appear in Fru Inger til Ostraat, 
1855, a remarkable production for 
a young man of twenty-six. It 
was, however, less successful than 
the inferior but more romantic 
Gildet paa Sohaug, first produced in 
1856, which within the next three 
years was acted both at Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm. 

On the termination of his con- 
tract with the Bergen theatre, 
Ibsen flitted to the larger life of 
Christiania, where he became the 
director of the new Norwegian 
theatre. He now completed 
(1857) the drama Harmandene 
paa Helgeland, Refused by every 
playhouse at first, and attacked in 
many quarters for its ‘‘ roughness 
and coarseness,” it first saw the 
light as a supplement to an illus- 
trated newspaper. It was finally 
produced at Ibsen’s own theatre, 
and speedily ran the round of the 
Scandinavian boards. Inciden- 
tally this heroic saga-drama settled 
once for all the long-vexed ques- 
tion whether the Norwegian 
dialect was adaptable for the 
Norwegian stage. It is now 
universally recognised as a national 
classic. 

Life in the Norwegian capital 
was anything but a bed of roses. 
The little Norwegian theatre 
could not afford to pay its director, 
and finally (1862) had to close its 
doors. Ibsen, who in 1858 had 
married Miss Susanna Thoresen, 
found it more and more difficult 
to make both ends meet. Only 
with the utmost difficulty did he 
obtain, in 1863, a small stipend 
from the State for a foreign tour. 
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Meantime his increasing bitterness 
found expression in the comedy, 
Kjaerligheders Komedie, whose sar- 
castic flagellation of matrimony 
and love in general caused such a 
scandal that for ten years the 
public would not allow the piece 
to be acted, Shortly afterwards 
Ibsen went abroad to collect fresh 
impressions, and remained away 
for twenty-seven years. When, 
in 1891, he returned to his native 
land it was as a European 
celebrity, whom every one greeted 
with veneration. 

At first financial difficulties 
accompanied him on his travels. 
In 1866 he was forced to appeal, 
not in vain, to King Charles XV. 
for means “‘ to continue the career 
which it is my unshakable belief 
and conviction God has appointed 
for me, the career which strikes 
me as the greatest of all and the 
one most necessary for Norway, 
the arousing of the Norse people 
and making it think sublimely.” 
These words are the keynote of all 
Ibsen’s later dramas. His aposto- 
late, as he conceived it, was to 
regenerate the narrow - minded 
Philistines who would have 
allowed their prophet to starve in 
obscurity had he remained among 
them. Thus Brand (1866) is a 
sort of penitential sermon to be 
read with fear and trembling by 
a nation immersed in the slough 
of vulgarity and meanness; Peer 
Gynt (1867) is the demand of 
unbending idealism that every one 
should be his true self at all 
hazards—‘‘ a whole man, not bits 
of a isan”; De Unges Forbund 
(1868-9) is a scarifying of political 
and social phrase-making and 
humbug ; Samfundets Stotter (1877) 
is an exposure of conventional 
hypocrisy. The sensational char- 
acter of these dramas, even more 
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than their bold originality and 
unique literary merit, made them 
universally read, and thus Ibsen 
began to be popular and prosperous 
at the same time. In the later 
dramas the punitive impulse is 
subordinate to a still stronger 
impulse to get to the bottom of 
interesting psychological pheno- 
mena. In these later dramas 
there is also a strange touch of 
mysticism, and we detect a 
gradual progress from realism to 
symbolism. By this time the 
author’s style, always epigram- 
matic, had attained to an almost 
perfect naturalness and pregnancy. 
Many of the repartees in the 
problem plays have been raised to 
the dignity of proverbs, while 
fragments of the symbolising 
dramas are accepted by the genuine 
Ibsenian as oracles—for the most 
part still to be interpreted. 


NORA CHESSON 


One could almost think that Nora 
Chesson had a prevision that she 
would die young. ‘“ The night 
cometh when no man may work.” 
She worked against that long rest, 
doing more in her own particular 
field than many do in a long life. 
She had a quite incredible and 
amazing facility and fluency, but in 
no case that I know of did facility 
and fluency produce such admirable 
results. Her poems sprang up as 
primroses spring on a bank in 
April, as daisies in a field. They 
were flowers of the mind, not less 
exquisite because so plentiful. I 
have known three poems of hers to 
appear in the newspapers on the 
same day, and that not by some 
strange accident. Everything with 
her produced a poem. The 
months, the days of the week, the 
seasons, anniversaries, the daily 


happenings of the world. And 
when the poem came it was per- 
fect, as though it were as rare and 
difficult to produce as an orchid. 
One always held uplifted hands of 
wonder and admiration at her. I 
remember not so long ago, when 
Dean Hole died, a delicious lament 
for this lover of the rose, fragrant as 
one of his own roses. She had 
always thoughts, imaginations, fan- 
cies for her poems. The quality 
was never attenuated. She had a 
delightful diction—simple, clear, 
direct: and she was never jaded. 
Most of us who write much write 
things we would not care to keep; 
but I am sure that if I had to 
select from Mrs. Chesson’s enor- 
mous output material for a volume 
I should be at my wit’s end to 
know what to reject. There is no 
hint in her work of her failing 
heart. One would have thought 
that health must have been a part 
of the equipment of this tireless 
poet ; but, as we know now, it was 
not. It was a manifestation of 
her enormous energy that she 
roamed over such a wide field. She 
would pass from her Celtic simpli- 
cities to poems in the Greek man- 
ner, in the Turkish manner, in the 
Elizabethan, in all the manners. 
Perhaps the voice was always the 
same: but it was a beautiful voice— 
clear, direct, without mannerisms. 
Hers was a good style. Perhaps 
Landor would have smiled on : 


Bring roses for Castara’s breast— 
Nay, no more roses bring. 
Let be the rose where she blooms 
best— 
Castara’s followed Spring. 


I know a path with poppies red, 
Milk-white with blossomed may. 
Linden and birch meet overhead : 
And that’s Castara’s way. 
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O well befall thee, happy way— 
Fair fall thy poppies red ! 
Be thy skies blue though oursare 
grey 
And all our roses dead. 


For O our poppies all are white, 
And life’s a weary thing, 
Since, taking from our eyes the 
light, 
Castara’s followed Spring. 


One may say of her now she is 
gone that she did everything excel- 
lently, that she touched nothing 
she did not adorn. The world 
will run to gape at an orchid when 
it will not turn aside to look at a 
primrose or a daisy. If she had 
been less lavish, if she had made 
few poems instead of many, perhaps 
her place in the general estimation 
would be higher. It is the nature 
of us not to praise or estimate 
greatly what is given to us in pro- 
fusion. Her poetical prose has the 
quality of her poems. She chose 
to be Irish, and she had what I 
heard called the other day, “ Irish 
luck,” which is to say “ ill luck,” 
or Fiona Macleod need not have 
carried off all the honours. Hers 
was a generous and grateful per- 
sonality. During her little day 
she yielded more fruitage than 
others in a long day. She spent 
herself lavishly. She died the most 
pathetic of all deaths, a death after 
childbirth. Perhaps, in a way, it 
was most suitable that her death 
should be in this manner. She 
was one to give all that she had, 
intellectually, morally, physically, 
a rich nature that must give to 
live. She died giving, the death in 
childbirth that is the supreme act 
of mother-love. 

[Mrs. Chesson was born at 
Exeter in 1871. She was the 
daughter of Captain H. B. Hopper, 


of the Bengal Native Infantry. 
Her first volume, “ Ballads in 
Prose,” was published in 1894. 
Among her other books were 
“Under Quicken Boughs,” 1896, 
“Songs of the Morning,” Ig00, 
‘*‘Aquamarines,”” 1902, and a novel, 
“The Bell and the Arrow,” 1905. 
She was a frequent contributor to 
the Westminster Gazette, and to 
other journals, In Igor she 
married Mr. W. H. Chesson. 
Her death occurred on April 14.] 





May 2. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. Franx Parisu, in 
his eighty-second year. Born in 
Buenos Ayres, he spent his early 
boyhood there, and, after several 
years in Europe, and in China, 
returned thither in 1852 as Vice- 
Consul. In 1861 he was appointed 
Consul-General, when Buenos 
Ayres was merged in the Argentine 
Confederation, and British interests 
increased in importance. The 
Great Southern Railway secured 
through his agency valuable con- 
cessions, and Mr. Parish’s connec- 
tion with this undertaking became 
more intimate until he joined the 
board, on his return to England, 
in 1873. At this time he left the 
Consular Service, and five years 
later became chairman of the 
company, holding the post until 
his death. His knowledge of affairs 
in Argentina, and his capacity for 
management, secured for the Great 
Southern its present high place 
among the railway systems of South 
America. 

May 3. The death was this day 
announced of Prince Henry VII. 
or Reuss, until 1894 German 
Ambassador in Vienna. An acute 
and trusted diplomatist, he was 
employed by Prince Bismarck in 
establishing relations with Russia, 
such as enabled Germany to deal 
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unhampered with France during 
the struggle of 1870. He had 
previously been First Secretary to 
the Paris Embassy, and was an 
Aide-de-Camp General of the 
Emperor William I. 

May 3. Lieut.-Col. C. D. Pat- 
TERSON, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was Exon of the King’s Body 
Guard, and in earlier life had 
served with the old roth Foot. 
Colonel Patterson had fought in 
the Sikh War of 1845, and in the 
Punjab campaign of 1848. He 
commanded the storming party 
which captured the Dowlut Gate, 
and at Jugdispur again led a 
company in the final attack. He 
was given an appointment in the 
King’s Guard in 1862. 

May 4. Mr. Tuomas MiTcuELL, 
in his ninety-first year. Entering 
the service of the House of Com- 
mons in 1839 he continued for 
sixty-one years in the Committee 
Office, and earned for himself 
high esteem on all hands for the 
manner in which he fulfilled the 
duties attaching to the post. Mr. 
Mitchell’s name will be held in 
respect by lovers of music as 
that of one of the founders of 
the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 

May 6. Mr. W. S. Anprews, 
managing director of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, at 
the age of seventy-four. His 
work in connection with telegraphic 
undertakings dates from 1848. In 
1860 he became manager of the 
United Kingdom Telegraph Com- 
pany, and ten years later, on the 
transfer of home lines to the Post 
Office, Mr, Andrews went to the 
Indo-European Company, the 
operations of which he extended, 
and the financial status he so im- 
proved that he was given a seat on 
the board and became recognised 


as an adviser of exceptional 
attainments in all that relates to 
this branch of electrical engineer- 
ing. He retired in 1899. 

May. 6. Lieut.-Col. N. J. 
Goopwyn, at the age of forty- 
four. He had served with dis- 
tinction in the Burmese War of 
1Sg1, and later, on the West Coast 
of Africa, for which he received 
the decoration of D.S.O. In 
South Africa his qualities gave 
great satisfaction, and obtained 
for him a brevet-colonelcy. 

May 6. General Sir H. E. 
Lanpor THuILLiER died this day 
at the age of ninety-two. Joining 
the Bengal Artillery in 1832 he 
transferred to the Indian Survey 
Department three years later, and 
for over thirty years carried on 
extensive topographical surveys of 
the highest importance. He re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood 
in 1879, and on his retirement in 
1881 received the C,S.I. General 
Thuillier was appointed Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Artillery 
in 1883. 

May 7. The death was this day 
announced of Prof. Eucene Rene- 
Vier. Born in Lausanne in 1831, 
he was appointed to the Chair of 
Geology in 1857, which post he 
held till his death. He was head 
of the Geological Survey of Swit- 
zerland, president of the Swiss and 
Simplon Geological Societies, and 
a prominent member of many 
scientific institutions. 

May 8. The death occurred this 
day of the Very Rev. E. C. Mac- 
Lure, D.D., Dean of Manchester, 
in his seventy-third year. Ordained 
in 1857, he received priest’s orders 
in the following year, and in 1863 
accepted the vicarage of Haberg- 
ham Eaves, Burnley. In 1877 he 
was appointed vicar of Rochdale, 
and in 1890 Archdeacon of 
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Manchester. The death of the 
Dean in the same year caused Dr. 
Maclure’s promotion to the vacant 
post, and his subsequent work in 
this capacity will long be remem- 
bered. 

May 9. Mr. Georce Unwin 
died this day in his seventy-second 
year. He was senior partner of 
Unwin Bros. Ltd., printers, and 
brother of Mr. Fisher Unwin, the 
publisher. 

May 12. His Honour, Judge 
Carver, in his fifty-ninth year. 
After a successful career at Cam- 
bridge, where he was a Scholar of 
St. John’s and eighth Wrangler, 
he went to Lincoln’s Inn and was 
made Q:C. in 1897, and a Bencher 
in 1904. His Judgeship of the 
County Court dates only from 
March of this year. 

May 12. Lord Currie, in his 
seventy-second year. Entering the 
Foreign Office as a clerk on proba- 
tion in 1854, he was soon attached 
to the Legation at St. Petersburg. 
His abilities were proved by suc- 
cessive diplomatic missions, and 
justified his appointment as Secre- 
tary to Lord Salisbury’s special 
embassy to Constantinople in 1876. 
Two years later he went to the 
Congress of Berlin as Secretary to 
the special embassy, and in 1884 
he accepted the Assistant Under- 
Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
He was advanced to permanent 
Under-Secretary in 1889. Lord 
Currie’s first Ambassadorship was 
at Constantinople in 1893, when 
the recurring Armenian difficulties 
were particularly acute. The tact 
and wisdom which he brought to 
bear on the question caused his 
appointment to the Embassy at 
Rome, which he held from 1898 to 
1902. In recognition of his high 
services he was raised to the peer- 
age in 1899. 


May 12. Sir Witt1am Gorpon, 
sixth baronet, in his seventy-sixth 
year. He hadserved in the Army 
with the 17th Lancers, and rode 
in the Balaclava Charge, at the 
head of a squadron of the Light 
Brigade. After further service in 
Central India he retired in 1862. 

May 13. Mr. Anprew Betts 
Brown, the inventor of the steam 
and hydraulic reversing engine, 
died this day. An engineer of the 
highest ability, his most famous 
invention was that of the steam 
tiller and appliances by which 
vessels are steered from the bridge. 
He was Chairman of | Brown 
Brothers and Co., Ltd. 

May 13. The death occurred 
this day of Admiral Sir F. W. 
Sutiivan, K.C.B. Entering the 
Navy in 1848 he served during 
the Kaffir War of 1851, and the 
Russian War of 1854. He acted 
as Chief of Staff to Sir William 
Wiseman during the trouble in 
New Zealand in 1863, and was 
decorated for his _ services, 
He took part also in the Zulu 
War, and in the _ operations 
before Alexandria. Promoted 
Vice-Admiral in 1885, he took up 
the Directorship of Transports 
three years later, and was advanced 
full Admiral in 1890. 

May 14. The Dowager Duchess 
of Bzaurort in her eighty-first 
year. Born a Curzon, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Howe, she 
married in 1845. The present 
Duke, ninth of the line, succeeded 
to the estates on the death of her 
husband in 1899. 


May 14. The death was 
announced this day of Surgeon- 
General Cuartes SiBTHORPE. 


Entering the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice in 1870, he was actively 
employed in the Afghanistan and 
Burma Campaigns, and in 1897 
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received the C.B. in recognition of 
the fulfilment of his duties. He 
was a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

May 15. The Very Rev. A. J. 
Mitye died this day in his seventy- 
fifth year. Formerly head of the 
Collegiate School in Kingston, 
Jamaica, he was presented in 1870 
to the living of Fyvie, in the 
Scottish Establishment. At the 
time of his death he was Moderator 
of the General Assembly. 

May 16. By the death of the 
Right Rev. Bishop BickeRsTETH, at 
the age of eighty-one, the Church 
is deprived of one whose singu- 
larly gentle spirit had for years 
won the affection of all ecciesias- 
tical parties. Himself of strong 
evangelical views, the opinions of 
others were never rudely disre- 
garded, and when he was appointed 
to the bishopric of Exeter he soon 
made it apparent that his rule 
would be one of peace. Born in 
1825, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1843, and won the 
Chancellor’s medal, in three suc- 
cessive years, for English Poetry. 
In 1848 he was ordained, and after 
holding a curacy at Banningham, 
and subsequently the rectory of 
Hinton Martell, he was presented 
to the living of Christ Church, 
Hampstead in 1855. This incum- 
bency he held for thirty years. In 

1885 he accepted the offer of the 
Deanery of Gloucester, but relin- 
quished it in a few months on his 
nomination to the see of Exeter. 
Bishop Bickersteth resigned in 
1900. The poetical gifts which 
had procured him the Chancellor’s 
medal at Cambridge he devoted in 
after life mainly to the composi- 
tion of sacred verse; and several 
volumes of hymns were published. 
His most important metrical work, 
“Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” 


has reached the twenty-fourth 
edition. 

May 18. Rear-Admiral Joun 
Bytueszea, V.C., at the age of 
Seventy-eight. He entered the 
Navy at the age of fourteen, and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in 
1849. His V.C. was earned for 
great gallantry in a cutting-out 
exploit which he performed during 
the Russian War. In 1858 he was 
summoned to China, and in com- 
mand of the Cruiser was engaged 
in the principal operations of the 
campaign. One of the most 
notable, the forcing of the passage 
of the Yang-tsze, was undertaken 
on his advice and under his direc- 
tion. After an interval of seven 
years, during which Admiral 
Bythesea added to his high naval 
reputation, he was selected to act 
as Naval Attaché at Washington, 
which post he held for two years. 
Returning to England, he under- 
took the duties of consulting naval 
officer to the Indian Government 
and continued in this responsible 
position from 1874 to 1880. 

May 18. Major G. W. Grice- 
Hurcuinson, in his fifty-eighth 
ear. He had served with the 
goth Light Infantry in the Zulu 
campaign, retiring from the Army 
in 1880. He had represented 
Aston Manor from 1891 to 1900, 
as a Conservative, and was Chair- 
man of the Upton-on-Severn Dis- 
trict Council. 

May 22. Mr. Howarp Cartite 
Morris, Alderman of the City of 
London, in his fifty-seventh year. 
He entered the Corporation in 
1882 and was elected to an alder- 
mancy in 1901. On the day before 
his death he had been installed 
Master of the Fanmakers’Company. 

May 23. A notice of Henri 
Issen, whose death occurred this 
day, will be found on p. 551. 
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May 26. The Rev. Tuomas 
Smit, D.D., died this day at the 
age of eighty-eight. His early 
religious life was devoted to mis- 
sionary enterprise in India, whither 
he went as a member of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1839. 
Four years later he joined the 
Free Church and returned to 
Edinburgh. After many years 
work in that city at Cowgate- 
Head, the Free Church College 
elected him to the chair of 
Evangelistic Theology; and in 
1891 he was elected Moderator of 
the Assembly of the Church for 
which he had laboured so effec- 
tively. His writings, which are 
numerous, include a translation of 
Warneck’s “* Modern Missions and 
Culture,” a life of Anselm of 
Canterbury, the “ Lifeof Alexander 
Duff ” and Memoirs of Dr. Begg. 

May 27. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. Freperick CHARLES 
Danvers, in his seventy-fourth 
year. Joining the staff of the old 
East India House in 1853, he 
retained his position when the 
Government succeeded to the 
control of Indian affairs, and soon 
obtained advancement. In 1859 
he was ordered to report on the 
suitability of traction engines for 
use in India. He was appointed 
Registrar and Superintendent of 
Records to the Indian Office in 
1885, and six years later was de- 
puted to Lisbon to examine 
records relating to the empire. A 
mission to the Hague for similar 
purposes followed in 1893. Mr. 
Danvers retired in 1898. He was 
a Commander of the Portuguese 
Order of Jesus Christ, and a corre- 
sponding member of the Lisbon 
Geographical Society. His pub- 
lished works, which are numerous, 
include an exhaustive history of 
Portuguese rule in India. 


May 29. The death occurred 
this day of Dr. Witt1am Fraser, 
at the age of fifty-one. in 1877 
he was appointed Professor of 
Natural History to the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
and in 1879 Lecturer on Botany 
at Guy’s Hospital. Later, he 
wrote periodical articles of high 
scientific value on agriculture for 
the Times, his contributions to 
which paper extended over twelve 
years, and have been widely 
praised. 

May 31. By the death of Mr. 
Micuaet Davitr a career of un- 
ceasing agitation and of effort 
which has come to be recognised 
as at least sincere, is closed. Born 
at Straide, county Mayo, in 1846, 
he removed with his parents to 
Lancashire in 1852. Four years 
later he started work as a mill- 
hand. In 1865 he made an 
important step, and joined the 
Fenian Brotherhood. The objects 
of this society were in the opinion 
of its leaders to be furthered only 
by arms, and to: secure them a 
raid on the armoury of Chester 
Castle was organised. The Gov- 
ernment, however, was informed, 
the scheme counteracted, and the 
raiders dispersed. Despite this 
check, Mr. Davitt was still con- 
vinced that the ideal of the 
Brotherhood, the establishment of 
a Republic in Ireland, could be 
be realised by force alone, and to 
this end he contrived to despatch 
revolvers and ammunition packed 
in soap barrels to his comrades in 
Ireland. But this plan, also, the 
police discovered, and Davitt 
disappeared to London. In May 
1870 he emerged from his retreat 
in order to meet a gunmaker with 
a consignment of firearms, and was 
arrested. He was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, but 
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Garden Notes 


was released in1877. In 1879 the 
Land League was founded, and 
for his public utterances in its 
behalf Davitt was again arrested. 
The charge, however, was not 
pressed; and except for a brief 
period of imprisonment in 1883 
he was henceforward unmolested. 
His Parliamentary career only 
commenced in 1892, though he 
had been elected previously. A 
special vote had set the earlier 
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election aside. Bitter in spirit 
and unchangeable in his hatred of 
English dominance in Ireland, 
Michael Davitt will long remain 
the embodiment of a wild and 
febrile energy, the very impetu- 
ousness of which, and the courage 
that maintained it, caused that 
estrangement in men’s minds from 
the idea of Irish reform which is 
only now reassuming the status of 
a political principle. 


Garden Notes 


Tue long days of June seem to 
bring us sounds of endless anthems 
in praise of “Roses and Lilies: 
Lilies and Roses,” strains that 
would lure us to a dreamland of 
idleness. But it will not do to 
rest. June is the month of Roses, 
but the delight they give must 
rouse us to make the efforts neces- 
sary to prolong their glory. After 
an unusually dry Spring it is to 
be expected that June will be a wet 
month ; should, however, the dry 
weather continue, Roses will have 
to be copiously watered, and it will 
be found a good plan to group the 
trees into six divisions, insisting 
that each day a different sixth shall 
be honestly and liberally watered. 

Rose-lice (aphides), like the 
poor, are always with us! The 
best weapons to fight them with 
are, a sponge about the size of a 
big Rose, a basin with soft-soap 
and water, and a small brush such 
as painters use; keep the sponge 
full of soapy water and hold it to 
the infested spray with the left 
hand, brush the flies lightly off 
with the right hand, and when 
the whole tree is clean syringe 
well with lukewarm water. A 
wise means of husbanding the 
strength of some favourite Rose- 


trees is disbudding, but this must 
be done with discrimination and 
with due regard to the effect 
wanted. Of course, all cluster 
Roses (which, by the way, bear 
the smoke and impurities of a town 
atmosphere better than most other 
kinds) are best left to nature; but 
La France, Homer, most of the 
deep red, and even the old- 
fashioned “cabbage ” Rose, and 
Gloire de Dijon (truly a friend of 
all men) are much more satisfac- 
tory when not allowed to develop 
more than half the flowers nature 
prodigally provides. Rose cuttings 
may be taken in June; use the 
young shoots produced this year, 
but only those that have reached 
a certain degree of firmness. The 
wood should be about half ripened; 
each cutting should be not less 
than four joints in length, or more 
than six. the leaves must be taken 
off from that part only which is 
to be inserted in the soil. Plant 
the cuttings in a compost of light 
loam and leaf-mould and cover 
them with a hand-glass ; a mode- 
rate supply of water is indispen- 
sable and should be given in the 
morning and the hand-glass then 
removed for half an hour, to pre- 
vent damping, There is a Bee (the 
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Leaf-cutter) who punches round 
holes in the edges of the leaves 


of the rose foliage; she uses the: 


pieces as a lining for her tubular 
' cells in the ground, and is perhaps 
the only insect enemy we can 
forgive. 

The harmonising of colours is 
always interesting. A regal effect 
is produced by masses of purple 
Iris and Oriental Poppies ; when 
aided by a background of shrubs 
and a foreground of well-kept 
turf the contrast is surprisingly 
satisfactory and can be recom- 
mended where little attention is 
given, and where the cultivated 
part of the garden leads off into 


roundings, and no “ back-yard ” is 
too humble for them. Old plants 
that have been flowering during 
the winter under glass, planted 
out now, cut down and treated 
liberally, will go on blooming as 
long as open weather lasts: such 
old plants are really often better 
than this year’s seedlings. 

The effect of red in the closing 
darkness is wonderful. Some of 
the old geraniums seem to glow 
then with an almost supernatural 
light; but big strong trusses of 
blossom are wanted, and are not 
produced by the “ budding-out ” 
zonarls of gardeners. Old but 
not exhausted plants are needed— 
plants that have last year’s wood 


woods, etc. But the success of 

the contrasting purples and reds _ well ripened, and that have pro- 

seems to depend largely on the bably been blooming in the green- 

absence of other flowers. house since Christmas. Well 
The early darkness of September treated and allowed to grow 


days, when it is still warm enough 
to spend the evening hours out of 
doors, will make of idleness a plea- 
sant necessity for the gardener; 
and in that restful time, when 
scents will hold the most impor- 
tant place, Nicotiana must reign. 
Tobacco- plants (avoiding the 
fashionable ‘‘ red” which has been 
introduced with so much pomp) 


rampant in the herbaceous border 
they are most effective, but of 
course they need careful sticking 
and an almost rank diet. 

Some greenhouse plants that 
have grown too large for their 
surroundings may be carefully 
planted out with fair expectation 
that they will be able to resist 
our winters for a few seasons. 
Eucalyptus has grown well for 


are invaluable and are most 

beautiful when the sun has gone four years in a sheltered place in 
down. With care they will give the cold and fairly smoky sub- 
abundant satisfaction through urban garden of a big midland 


August, September and October. 
Now is the time for planting them. 
Dig a hole about eight or twelve 
inches deeper than the plant actu- 
ally requires, fill in six inches with 
well-roffed manure, then three or 
four inches of ordinary soil, and 
then insert the plant. Towards 
autumn the roots will reach the 
manure and the plant will renew 
its youth. Tobacco-plants are 
seemingly as happy in big smoky 
towns as in the most rural sur- 


town; it had a south aspect and 
was near the house-wall. Aralia 
planted out of doors six years ago 
in the same cold suburb, but 
given a bad north aspect, is very 
flourishing now. It is in soil 
exhausted by roots of shrubs and 
climbers, and would seem to have 
had its life prolonged by the fact 
that, in winter, the spot is exceed- 
ingly dry. 

June is the month when Hollies 
may be planted. 
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A., E. H., The Polite Modern Fester 
(letter), 79 

Restif de la Bretonne and 
Omar Khayyam (letter), 297 

Adventure, The, of the Mongovo 
George, 18 

Against Sorrow, 479 

Alaskan Boundary Treaty ratified 
(Review of the Month), 435 

Alaskan-Siberian Railway (Review 
of the Month), 329 

Aliens Act (Review of the Month), 
102, 324 

Anglo-German entente (Review of 
the Month), 547 

Anglo-Tibetan Convention and 
China (Review of the Month), 


438 
Anti-Puritan League (Notebook), 





532 

“ | for Travel,” ‘‘ Senex” 
on (letter), 524 

Arabic History, The Father of 
(Tabary), 337 

Arizona and New Mexico as one 
State (Review of the Month), 


Io 

Arts * Crafts Exhibition, 101 

Austria-Hungary, Affairs in (Re- 
view of the Month), 105, 210, 
329, 438 ; : 

—— Constitutional crisis (Review 
of the Month), 105 

—— Opening of Hungarian Par- 
liament by the Emperor (Review 
of the Month), 550 

“Axe,” Spelling of (Notebook), 
312 


Ayton’s (Richard) Essays (1825), 
62 


B., A.H., A Passage in The Duchess 
of Malfi (letter), 78 

Baeske, Wm., Oldcastle-Falstaff in 
der englischen Literatur (Short 
Notices), 320 

Balfour, Mr., and Tariff Reform 
(Review of the Month), 205 

Ballad, A New (letter), by F. S., 
413; by C. S., 526 

Ballads, English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads; ed. by Sargent and 
Kittredge (review), 86 ' 

Baltic and Black Seas Canal (Re- 
view of the Month), 329 

Barnes’ (Dame Juliana) Treatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle, St. 
John Hornby’s reprint (Note- 
book), 535 

Beckenham, Kent, The Parish 
Church of, by Robert Borrowman, 
(review), 190 

Bedfordshire Churches, Monumental 
Brasses in, by Grace Isherwood, 
(Short Notices), 322 

Bibliographical Society (Learned 
Societies), 98 

Black Jack, The (Leather Drinking- 
Vessels), 484 

Blagdon’s French Interpreter, 1815, 
by Maria S. Steuart (letter), 
298 

Bodleian Library first folio Shake- 
speare (Notebook), 311 

Books, Short Notices of, 218, 320, 


427 
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Borrowman’s (Robt.) Parish Church 
of Beckenham, Kent (review), 
190 

Bowry’s (Thos.) Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal (Hakluyt Society), 

8 


Bradford Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society(Learned Societies), 
204 

British Museum Catalogue (1787), 
by R. Garnett (letter), 182 

Bronté Society (Learned Societies), 
204 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) skull (Note- 
book), 421 

Browning, Eliz. Barrett, Centenary 
of (Notebook), 196 

Buccaneering. The Voyage of the 
“Cygnet,” 243 

Budget, The. (Review of 
Month), 431 


the 


Carthage of the Phenicians, by 
Mabel Moore (review), 309 

Castro, President (Notebook), 92 

Castros, The, of Lemos, 197 

Catholic Record Society (Learned 
Societies), 425 

Ceylon, Twenty Years’ Captivity 
in, 356 

Chambers, E. K., on Kele’s 
Christmas Carolles (letter), 74 

China, Anti-Alien movement in, 
and awakening of (Review of 
Month), 209 

Chinese Maritime Customs (Re- 
view of the Month), 546 

Claret, Decay of (Notebook), 
423 

Classical Association, The, 100 

Claverhouse, The Real, 32 

A Revised Comment on, hy 
a Southern (letter), 293 

Clement’s Inn, Negro Sun-dial 
(Note-book), 193; Letter by J. 
H. MacMichael, 408 

Climenson’s (Emily J.) Elizabeth 
Montagu (review), 414 
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Cock-throwing (Notebook), 191 

Congo-Sudan frontier (Review of 
the Month), 546 

Conscription (Review of 
Month), 103 

Courtin, Antoine de, T4e Rules of 
Civility (Retrospective Review), 
512 

Courtney, W. P., on Robert B. 
Wormald (letter), 178 

Coxhead,Albert C., Garden Notes, 
III, 223 

—— Death of (Note-book), 314 

Criminal Appeal Bill (Review of 
the Month), 544 

Croyland Abbey, 541 

Curiosities, The, of Scarborough 
(letter), by M. Steuart, 76 

“Cygnet,” The Voyage of the, 


243 


the 


Dampier’s, Captain William, Voy- 
ages, by John Masefield (letter), 
18 

ra Escape from (Note- 
book), 534 

Day’s Doings, The, of a Nobody, 
27, 150, 254, 374 

Desmond Rebellion, The, of 1580, 
136 

Dietrich of Bern, The Saga-Cycle of 
(Short Notices), 219 

Dobell, Bertram. An Eighteenth- 
Century Shakespear (letter), 
2.96 

—— An inedited poem by Henry 
Vaughan (letter), 74 

and the works of James 
Thomson (Notebook), 313 

—— “Proposals for Publishing 
Inedited Works of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Centuries” 
(Notebook), 314, 423 

Dockrell, Lady, as Chairman of 
Blackrock Urban Council (Note- 
book), 94 

Drayton, Michael, by Oliver Elton 
(review), 83 
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Dreadnought, H.M.S., Launch of 
(Review of the Month), 207 
Dreams, Odd, Old Houses and, 348 
Drinking-Vessels, Leather, 363, 484 
“Duck” Painting, The, at Dur- 
ham, by H. R. Leighton (letter), 
22 

Duff’s (E. Gordon) Century of the 
English Book Trade (Biblio- 
graphical Society), 98 

Durham, The “ Duck ” Painting at, 
by H. R. Leighton (letter), 522 

Dutch War, Letters and Papers 
relating to the First, vol. iii. 
(Navy Records Society), 426 


Earthquake disturbances (Review 
of the Month), 436 

Earthquakes, Some English, 379 

Education Bill (Review of the 
Month), 206, 429, 543 

Edward I.,8tate Trials of the Reign 
of, 1289-1293 (Royal Historical 
Society), 318 

Election, General, January 1906, 
Result of (Review of the 
Month), 102 

“ Electrocute,” The word (Note- 
book), 311 

Elton’s (Oliver) Michael Drayton 
(review), 83 

England’s National Shrine (Wal- 
singham), 538 

Erasmus’ De Copia, 164 

Ermine Street and Tallingdon 
Lane, 537 

Etiquette Book, An, of 1685 
(Retrospective Review), 512 

Eton, Dames at, 49 

Euripides, discovery of a lost play 
of (Notebook), 533 

Evans, Miss Jane, last of the Dames 
at Eton, 49 

Evelyn, John, Centenary of (Note- 
book), 195 


Fiction, Recent, Legendary lore in, 
51 


Fighting for the Crown in Shrop- 
shire, 155 

“ Finsbury,” Etymology of, 292 ; 
Letter of W. F. Prideaux, 413 

First Principles of Polite Behaviour 
(letter), by M. Steuart, 76 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Gerald P., as 
Irishman (Notebook), 94 

Foods, Injurious, Scientists and 
(Notebook), 531 

Forestry (Notebook), 93 

Fothergills, The, of Ravenstonedale 
(review), 80 

France, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 104, 211, 326, 433, 547 

—— Church and State Separa- 
tion Law(Review of the Month), 
211, 326 

—— General Elections (Review 
of the Month), 547 

French Miners’ Strike (Review of 
the Month), 433 

French Theatre Trust (Notebook), 
194 

Friends Historical Society Journal 
(Notebook), 93 

Fulwood’s (Wm.) Enemy of Idleness 
(Retrospective Review), 390 


G., W. W., Here’s a Farmer, that 
hang’d himselfe on th’ expectation 
of Plentie (letter), 305 

—— Prince MHenry’s players 
(letter), 67 

Garden Notes, I11, 223, 335, 447; 

59 

Garnett, Dr. Richard, letter on 
The British Museum Catalogue 
(1787), 182 

Death of (Notebook), 420. 
See also Obituaries 

Garrick’s (David) “ Kitty, a fair 
but frozen Maid,” 410 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The, by 
A. H. Bullen, 1; (Notebook), 
go, IgI 

German Emperor, Italy and the 
(Review of the Month), 437 
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Germany, Political situation in 
(Review of the Month), 105 
Gissing, George, Some recollec- 
tions of, II 

The House of Cobwebs, 8c. 
(review), 527 

Graphical Society, The (Graphische 
Gesellschaft), 320 

Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier, Early editions of, (letter), 
by R. B. McK., 68 

Greg, W. W., Sir Henry Herbert’s 
Office-Book (letter), 72 

—— See also G., W. W. (supra) 





Hakluyt Society (Learned So- 
cieties), 97, 425 

Hare and Baddeley’s Sici/y (Short 
Notices), 321 

Henry, Prince of Wales, Players of 
(letter), by W. W. G., 67 

Herbert’s Sir Henry, Office-Book 
(letter), by W. W. Greg, 72 

Herbert, J. A., A Note on some 
MSS. of the Roman de la Rose 
(letter), 403 

Heroes of Iceland, adapted from 
Dasent’s Story of Burnt Nial 
(Short Notices), 219 

HeroicRomances of Ireland; trans- 
lated by A. H. Leahy (review), 


306 

Heywood’s (Thos.) — Iuvaixeor, 
Story from, 526 

Histories, Modern composite 


(Notebook), 91 

Horace, text and translation, and 
Rev. W. Tuckwell on (Short 
Notices), 218 

House of Cobwebs, by Geo. Gissing 
(review), 527 

Houses, Old, and Odd Dreams, 348 

How to Run a Hundred Yards 
(Notebook), 314 

Hungary. See Austria-Hungary 


India, Government of (Review of 
the Month), 207 
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Indian Army, Lord Kitchener and 
the (Review of the Month), 433 

Insurance Companies, American 
(Notebook), 194 

Irish Peasant, The New, 143 

Isherwood’s (Grace) Monumerxtal 
Brasses in Bedfordshire Churches 
(Short Notices), 322 

Italy and the German Emperor 
(Review of the Month), 437 


Japan, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 209, 328 

“ Jolly Juggler” (A New Ballad), 
(letters), by F. S., 413; byC.S., 
526 

Jourdain, John, Journal of, 1608-17 
(Hakluyt Society), 425 


Kareima Abu Hamed Railway 
(Review of the Month), 325 

Kele’s Christmas Carolles (letter), 
by E. K, Chambers, 74 

“ Kitty, a fair but frozen Maid,” 
Letter on, by Rose Sidgwick, 
408 

Knox, Capt. Robert, Twenty 
Years’ Captivity in Ceylon, 
356 

Kyd, Thomas, Der Stil in, von Otto 
Michael (Short Notices), 218 


Lady as High Sheriff (Notebook), 


94 

Laying- Waste, The, of Pleasant 
Places, 461 

Leahy’s (A. H.) Heroic Romances of 
Ireland (review), 306 

Learned Societies, 97, 202, 317, 
425, 542 

Leather Drinking-vessels, 363, 484 

Leeds Grammar School Register 
(Thoresby Society), 542 

Legendary lore in recent fiction, 
> 

Leighton, H. R., on the “ Duck” 
Painting at Durham (letter), 
522 
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Leland’s Itinerary in Wales; ed. 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith (re- 
view), 88 

Lemos, The Castros of, 197 

Lens (Calais) mine disaster (Re- 
view of the Month), 326 

Liverpool slave trade. The Ad- 
venture of the Mongovo George, 
18 

London, Maps of (London Topo- 
graphical Society), 99 

London and Middlesex Archzolo- 
gical Society (Learned Societies), 
202 

London Topographical Society 
(Learned Societies), 99 

Lost Art, A, 235 


MacCathmhaoil’s The Rushlight 
(Short Notices), 427 

Macfarlane’s (Walter) Collections 
relating to Scotland (Scottish 
History Society), 542 

McK., R. B. Early editions of 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier (letter), 68 

MacMichael, J. Holden, on the 
Negro Sundial from Clement’s 
Inn (letter), 408 

, The Story of Charing Cross 
(Notebook), 192 

Manchurian ports opened (Review 
of the Month), 438 

Marsh’s Library, Dublin, Cata- 
logue of English Books printed 
before 1641 in (Bibliographical 
Society), 99 

Masefield, John, on Dampier’s 
Voyages (letter), 187 

Measure for Measure, Oxford per- 
formances of (Notebook), 193 

Memoir, The Rise and Growth of 
the, in England, 259 

Michael, Otto, Der Stil in Thomas 
Kyds Originaldramen (Short 
Notices), 218 

Military policy (Review of the 

Month), 323 








Milner, Lord, Censure of (Review 
of the Month), 324 

Milton in his Latin Poems, 497 

** Misogynist,” On how to tame 
a shrew (letter), 71 

Modern Language Review, The 
(Short Notices), 220, 428 

Molle, John and Henry, by F. S. 
(letter), 183 

Montagu, Elizabeth, the Queen of 
the Blue Stockings, by E. J. 
Climenson (review), 414 

Moore’s (Mabel) Carthage of the 
Pheenicians (review), 309 

Morocco Question, The, and the 
Algeciras Conference (Review 
of the Month), 104, 212, 339, 


437 

Murdoch, Graham W., on Laun- 
celot Sturgeon (letter), 302 

Music tree, by R. C. P. (letter), 
411 

Muswell Hill, 315 

My Schoolgirl Life Fifty Years 
Ago, 126 


Natal, Native rising in (Review of 
the Month), 208, 324, 432 

National Liberal Club, Bequest to 
(Notebook), 533 

Navies, German, French, and 
Russian (Review of the Month), 
325 

Navy Records Society (Learned 
Societies), 426 

Negro, The, and the Sundial, 
Clement’s Inn, 193, 408 

New Hebrides, Administration of 
Justice in (Review of the 
Month), 325 

New Zealand Official Year Book, 
1905 (Short Notices), 220§ 

Nigeria, Northern, Rising in (Re- 
view of the Month), 208, 325 

Nile Red Sea Railway (Review of 
the Month), 103 

Northern Notes and Queries (Short 
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Oldcastle-Falstaff, von Wm. Baeske 
(Short Notices), 320 

Old Houses and Odd Dreams, 348 

Omar Khayyam, Restif de la 
Bretonne and, by E. H.-A. 
(letter), 297 

Oxyrhynchus, Discoveries at 
(Notebook), 533 (Review of 
the Month), 545 


P., R. C., Music tree (letter), 411 

Palmer’s Printing House, 202 

Parliament, Opening and _legis- 
lative programme (Review of 
the Month), 206 

Payment of members (Re- 

view of the Month), 323 

Proceedings in (Review of 
the Month), 543 

Peeps into the Past, by F. E. Tyler 
(Short Notices), 429 

Pepysian Treasures, The, 4, 225, 

+ 470 

Philippines, Defeat of outlaws 
in the (Review of the Month), 
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Pigeon-shooting matches (Note- 
book), 192 

Pindar, Peans of, Discovery of 
(Notebook), 533 

Plays, Pre-Shakespearean, found 
in Ireland (Note-book), 532 

Pleasant Places, The Laying Waste 
of, 461 

Polite Modern fester, The (letter), 
by E. H.-A., 79 

Powell, Prof. York (Notebook), 196 

Prideaux, W. F., on Wenlocks- 
barn (letters), 290, 411 

Printers, English, 1501-56, Hand- 
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Propertius, Eleg.II. 19 (poem), by 
W. J.I., 48 

Prussia, Expulsion of Russians 
from (Review of the Month), 
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book), 192 


Quakers, Irish, Birth-rate among 
(Notebook), 93 

Quiros, Pedro Fernandez de, Voyages 
of (Hakluyt Society), 97 


Restif de la Bretonne and Omar 
Khayyam, by E. H.-A. (letter), 
297 

Retrospective Reviews ; 

Ayton’s Essays, 62 

Erasmus’ De duplict Verborum 
et Rerum Copia, 164 

Etiquette Book, An, of 1685, 
512 

Fulwood’s Enemy of Idleness, 390 

Robinson’s (Richard) Expolemia, 
Archippus and Panoplia, 277 

Twice chang’ d Friar, The ; come- 
die, 285 

Wilson’s Discourse of Usury, 53 

Review of the Month, 102, 205, 
322, 429, 543 

Rifle practice clubs (Review of the 
Month), 207 

Roberts, Earl, and rifle practice 
clubs (Review of the Month), 
207; and military organisation, 
207 

Robinson’s (Richard) Ewpolemia 
(Retrospective Reviews), 277 

Roman Antiquities Committee 
for Yorkshire (Learned Socie- 
ties), 317 

Roman de la Rose, A Note on some 
MSS. of the, by J. A. Herbert 
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Roosevelt, President, and limita- 
tion of fortunes (Review of the 
Month), 434 

Royal Historical Society (Learned 
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Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects (Learned Societies), 203 

Rules of Civility, The, 1685 (Re- 
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Rushlight, The, by S. MacCathm- 
haoil (Short Notices), 427 

Russia, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 104, 210, 329, 438, 
548 

The Duma, 328, 438 ; Czar’s 

speech at opening (Review of 

the Month), 548 

Revolutionary movement 

(Review of the Month), 104 
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S., F., on John and Henry Molle 
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St. Bartholomew the Great (Pal- 
mer’s Printing House), 202 

Samhain: an Occasional Review 
(review), 85 

San Francisco, Earthquake and 
fire (Review of the Month), 
436 

Sandbach’s (F. E.), The Heroic 
Saga-Cycle of Dietrich of Bern 
(Short Notices), 219 

Sanderson, John, Levant Mer- 
chant, 449 

Sargent (Helen C.) and G. L. 
Kittredge’s edition of Popular 

- Ballads (review), 86 

Scarborough, The Curiosities of 
(letter), by M. Steuart, 76 

Schoolgirl Life Fifty Years Ago, 
126 

Schools, Primary, Free meals in 
(Review of the Month), 323 

Scottish History Society (Learned 
Societies), 542 

Seamen, British (Review of the 
Month), 324 

Selden Society (Learned Societies), 
26 

ae al ” on “An Apology for 
Travel” (letter), 524 

Shakespear, An Eighteenth-Cen- 

tury, by B. Dobell (letter), 296 


Shakespeare. Emendations in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, and Henry VI. (Notebook), 

21 

; Here’s a Farmer, that hang’d 

himselfe on th’ expectation of 

Plentie (Macbeth), by W. W. G. 

(letter), 305 

Measure for Measure, Oxford 
performances of (Notebook), 
193 

—— Poems and Pericles, Clarendon 
Press, 1905 (Typographical 
Notes), 221 

Shakespeare, First folio bought 
back for the Bodleian (Note- 
book), 311 

Shrew, An Untamed (letter), by 
D. S. W., 526 

Shrew, How to tame a (letter), 
by Misogynist, 71 

Shropshire, Fighting for the Crown 
im, 155 

Sicily, by Hare and Baddeley 
(Short Notices), 321 

Sidgwick, Rose, on “ Kitty, a fair 
but frozen Maid ” (letter), 408 

Simplon Tunnel (Review of the 
Month), 103 

Slave trade. The Adventure of the 
Mongovo George, 18 

Smith’s (Lucy Toulmin) edition 
of Leland’s Itinerary in Wales 
(review), 88 

Society for the Protection of An- 
cient Buildings (Learned Socie- 
ties), 203 

Sorrow, Against, 479 

Southey’s (Robert) The Doctor 
(A Lost Art), 235 

Southwark, St. Saviour’s, by George 
Worley (review), 81 

Spanish Marriage, The (Note- 
book), 90, 322, 544 

—— The Madrid Outrage (Note- 
book), 531 

Spirits, Adulterated (Notebook), 
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Steuart, Maria S., on Blagdon’s 
French Interpreter (ietter), 298 
Steuart, M., on The Curiosities of 
Scarborough and The First Prin- 

= of Polite Behaviour (letter), 
7 

Strawberries, Infection from(Note- 
book), 531 

Strode, Wm., Poems of (Note- 
book), 424 

Strolling players (Notebook), 536 

Sturgeon, Launcelot, by Graham 
W. Murdoch (letter), 302 

Swan, Captain Charles, The 
Voyage of the “Cygnet,” 


244 
Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook, go, 
I9I, 310, 420, 531 


Tabary. The Father of Arabic 
History, 337 

Tallingdon Lane, 537 

Tewkesbury mustard (Notebook), 
420 

Thackeray’s New Sketch Book (re- 
view), 187 

Thoresby Society, The (Learned 
Societies), 542 

Tibet, Anglo-Tibetan Conven- 
tion (Review of the Month), 
438 

Tocsin, Sounding the (Notebook), 
312 

Trade Unions (Review of the 
Month), 431 


Traherne, Thomas, Poems of 
(Notebook), 423 
Tuckwell’s (Rev. W.) Horace 


(Short Notices), 218 

Turkey’s encroachment on Egyp- 
tian territory (Review of the 
Month), 433, 545 

Twice chang’d friar, The ; comedie 
(Retrospective Reviews), 285 

Tyler’s (F. E.) Peeps into the Past 
(Short Notices), 429 

Typographical Notes on Some New 
Books, 221 
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United States, Affairs in (Review 
of the Month), 103, 209, 327, 
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ail China, Telegraphic com- 
munication (Review of the 
Month), 435 
as a world-power (Review of 
the Month), 103 





Vaughan, Henry, An_ inedited 
poem by (letter), by B. Dobell, 


74 

Velasquez “ Venus” (Notebook), 
311 

Vesuvius, Eruption of (Review of 
the Month), 435 

Voyage of the “ Cygnet,” 243 


W., D. S., on An Untamed Shrew 
(letter), 526 

Walker’s (Wm.) Treatise of English 
Particles, Sentence from (Note- 
book), 534 

Walsingham Priory. England’s 
National Shrine, 538 

Ward, Captain John, 112 

Water Bouge, The (Leather Drink- 
ing-Vessels), 363 

Webster’s Duchess of Malf, A 
passage in (letter), by A. H. B., 

8 


7 
Webster’s Pocket Diary (Notebook), 


3 

Wadinitee (London), 95 

Letters on, by W. F. Pri- 
deaux, 290, 413 

Wilson’s (Thos.) Discourse of Usury 
(1572), 53 

Wincanton Field Club (Learned 
Societies), 205 

Working Men’s College, Removal 
of (Notebook), 92 

Worley’s (George) St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark (review), 81 

Wormald, Robert B., by W. P. 
Courtney (letter), 178 

Wotton, Recollections of (Note- 
book), 195 
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Yorkshire Dialect Society (Learned 
Societies), 319 

Yorkshire Parish Register Society 
(Learned Societies), 542 

Yorkshire, Roman Antiquities 


Committee for (Learned 
Societies), 317 


Zululand, Rebellion in (Review of 
the Month), 544 
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Christian IX., King of Denmark, 
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Garratt, Canon, 334 

Gatacre, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm., 331 

Geikie, Rev. Dr. Cunningham, 440 

Glanusk, Lord, 108 
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